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Literature. 


SIR SELF AND WOMANKIND. 
BY WILLIAM DUTHIE. 


Sir Self-Sufficient on his mule 
Went ambling stiffly o’er the ground. 
Quoth he: “ This womankind doth rule 
Where’er a fool or slave is found ; 
For she is full of craft and wiles, 
And dresses all her looks for show, 
But not her canning nor ber smiles 
Shall win a heart from me, I trow.” 


His way was through the etubble-field, 
Where mellow fragrance filled the air ; 
And from the earth’s o’erflowing yield 
The scattered fruits lay ripe and fair. 
There women laboured in the sun, 
Uncouthly clad, and sun-embrowned, 
The old, the weak, the little one, 
Upon the stony furrowed ground. 


Sir Self laughed softly as he went. 

Quoth he: “ Here nature hath her way, 
And shows no other ornament 

Than in the air and sunshine play. 
Ah! what a sorry, sordid sight 

Doth Beauty thus unfashioned make !— 
You, city dames, to such a plight 

Would bring the binding weed and rake.” 


There came one tripping to his knee, 
“ Wild flowers: oh! buy wild flowers,”’ she said, 
And looked into his face to see 
What answer there was to be read. 
Sir Self passed on the other side, 
While from bis hand a pittance came. 
Quoth he: “ This nature hath no pride, 
Nor knoweth how to blush for shame.” 


Then onward through the village lane 

Of hovels dark, and cribbed, and low, 
Where narrow door and knotted pane 

Seant light and less of air bestow ; 
Scared men and women rested there, 

And children swarmed and gambolled by. 
Quoth he : “ Among so many, where 

May modesty find room to lie?’ 


Sir Self went saddened on his road 

Toward the dimly spangled town ; 
A girl upon a heavy load 

ide the path had sat her down : 

Will no one help you on your way?” 

“T want no help,”’ the girl replied, 
I bear this burden day by day.” 

Quoth he : “ This is true labour’s pride.” 


Then other women sorely bent, 
vee ~_ bs ae 
et spoke they gaily as they went, 
Or softly Ae | @ quiet song : 
And some bore children, some their load 
A failing sister s pack increased. 
Then thought Sir Self: “ With whip and goad, 
These women were like laden beast!’ 


along ; 


The shambling, reeking suburb through, 
There rose a mansion broad and high, 
Whence light from countless windows flew, 

And flamed a meteor in the sky ; 
And from its gates, at clang of bell, 
Came women forth, with saucy word 
And cry. Quoth he: “Can this be well 

When women like the cattle herd?” 


He marked the motley troop ; some gay 
With wilfal burst of mirth jong pent ; 
Some downcast went their silent way ; 
Some, stolid-featured, mocked content, 
But there was labour’s stain on all, 
The travailed look, the ashy skin. 
Quoth he : “‘ What may this folk befall, 
With crime without and want within ?” 


The gleaming town shone more and more, 
Av fell the night’s mist-laden gloom, 
Till heaven’s face seemed dotted o’er 
With feeble sparks, where wheel and loom 
Went on their ceaseless whirl and swing, 
As busy hand and eager eye, 
Mid ebuttle’s flight and iron’s ring, 
Their still-renewing taskwork ply. 


Dismounting from bis bridled mule, 
Afoot Sir Seif ed his way, 
Where cries of mingled mirth and dale 
. Marked sottish rout or maddened fray ; 
Where on each lintel sat and croned 
Ofgiitat ee and ie — brood ™ 
fo iped, laughed, and droned, 
As drone fhe i vie. leon the lewd. 
The city hath no solemn night 
Like that which shades the dewy lawn, 
But with a lurid, ghastly light, 
Beshames the gloom, and mocks the dawn. 
Still as the restleas watches wore 
Sir Self the stony footway paced, 
Till morning waved the city o’er 
Her filmy wings gold-interlaced. 


Bat still tbrongh all the midnight blind, 
And through the blinking of the morn, 
On every side womank 
To move his 








And in thé morning’s mist there sate 
With love that would not wince nor fail, 

Poor womankind beside the gate 

Of hospital and grated jail. 


ye rk A 
nd, : ground ; 
; Quoth be: “Ef womenkiod doth rale, 
May be nor slaye nor fool is bound. 
’Tis not her beauty nor her wiles, 
Nor all her looks dressed age show, 
But something more than craft or smiles 
Has won a + from, me, I trow.” 


THE CARVER’S LESSON. 


Trust me, no mere skill of subtle tracery, 
No mere practice of a dexterous hand, 

Will suffice, without a hidden spirit, 
That we may, or may not, understand. 


And those quaint old fragments that are left us 
Have thetr power in thie,—the Carver brought 

Earnest care, and reverent patience, only 
Worthily to clothe some.noble thought. 


Shut, then, in the petals of the flowers, 
Round the stems of all the lilies twine, 
Hide beneath each bird’s or angel’s pinion, 
Some wise meaning or some thought divine. 


Place ia stony hands that pray for ever 
Tender words of peace, and strive to wind 

Round the leafy scrolls and fretted niches 
Some true, loving message to your kind. 


Some will praise, some blame, and, soon forgetting, 
Come and go, nor even pause to gaze ; 

Only now and then a passing stranger 
Just may loiter with a word of praise. 


Bat, I think, when years have floated onward, 
And the stone is gray, and dim, and old, 

And the band forgotten that bas carved it, 
And the heart that dreamt it still and cold : 


There may come some weary soul, o’erladen 
With perplexed struggle in his brain, 

Or, it may be, fretted with life’s turmoil, 
Or made sore with some perpetual pain. 


Then, I think, those stony hands will open, 
And the gentle lilies overflow, 

With the blessing and the loving token 
That you hid there many years ago. 


And the tendrils will unroll, and teach him 
How to solve the problem of his pain ; 

And the birds’ and angels’ wings shake downward 
On his heart a sweet and tender rain. 


While he marvels at his fancy, reading 
Meaning in that quaint and ancient scroll, 
Little gueseing that the loving Carver 
Left a message for his weary soul. 


Seeetmente: coneneeeenel 


THE STUCKEYS: 

My friend Stuckey was one of the happiest of men. Of course, all 
happiness is comparative, and I don’t mean to say that Ais happiness 
would have been everybody’s happiaess, but Stuckey was unquestionably 
very happy. I remember that at school he bad been called ‘‘ Miss Char- 
lotte,”’ and “ Coddle,” and “ Molly Stuckey,’ and other depreciating 
nicknames ; for he was small in frame and stature, blond and weakly- 
looking, had a feeble, hesitating, fluttering manner, a treble voice, was 

merally shy and diffident, and wanting in eelf-aseertion and reliance. 

at he was so kindly-mannered, tender-hearted, and -bumoured, 
that there were always plenty of stouter arme to fight his battles, and 
stronger heads to accomplish his Latin verses for him. To do him strict 
justice, he was a fearful hand at hexameters; although he was not by 
any means dull, as bis singular suecess in his business afterwards clear] 
demonstrated. This was something in the broker-way ; but whether it 
had reference to indigo or sugar, or ships or stock, I have really no very 
definite idea—as to how he passed his time during bis daily sojourn in 
the city, being, of course, a pay | known only to himself and his 
clerks. At the West End, he was a liberal, amiable, cheerfal little gen- 
tleman, whom everybody liked, although it was the fashion to crack 
graceless jests about him. Well, he had strong sentimental inclinations, 
and during his wooing of Mrs. Stuckey, his combined timidity and 
spooneyism certainly made him ridiculous and rather a bore; and I 
know that among a particularly ill-disciplined bachelor clique, there 
was a habit of bandying about jokes touching the manner of Stuckey’s 
courtship, as to whether he employed an advocate to speak for him, 
whether he pro to her, or she to him, and so on. However, as he 
wedded where he wooed, he effectually silenced the jesters. 

I fear I am often negligent and forgetful of the smaller requirements 
of society, especially in the matters of visit-paying, morning-calling, 
and card-leaving. I remember well receiving the cards Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hopgood Stuckey, tied together by silver whip-cord, in the knot 
associated with true lovers—the words Isabella Anna Keswick written 
inside the envelope by way of record of the maiden name of Mrs. 
Stuckey—and a small sheet of notepaper of superfine fabric accompany- 
ing these, with a picture in silver relievo of an elegant fountain in fall 
play, with two doves sitting on its margin, busily engaged in admiring 
the water-work ; while underneath all thie, was a date written in a 
feminine hand, faint, angular, and sloping. I know the period fixed for 
the return of the happy couple seemed, at that time, so remote, that I 
thrust the letter and cards at once in my table-drawer, as matters about 
which it was not necessary to employ myself at present, or indeed for 
some while to come. Of course, when next I found the cards, the date 
fixed for the “at home” bad long gone by. In this state of things, my 
difficulty as to what society would require me todo was painful. I con- 
sidered the matter over for a prolonged period, but could decide upon 
no definite course of action. At length I remember that Flanner at the 
club was regarded as rather an authority upon some questions, and I 
determined to submit the case to him, and be guided by his opinion. On 
the very next day, I happened to meet him on the steps, and at once 
opened upon him, putting bim in possession of my dilemma. 

Flanner looked up the street and down the street, stared vacantly at 
a passing Hansom cabman—who, fancying he had secured a fare, went 
through a series of violent gesticulations in conseqaence—shook hishead 
about mysteriously in his glossy black satin stock, with a very percepti- 
ble buckle at the back, and at last gave utterance to the oracular dictum 
that he thought a card left with a corner turned down would meet all 
the circumstances of the case. Having thus spoken, he left me, not by 
any means the better for his counsel. What did turning down the cor- 
ner of the card really mean? I had often heard of it, indeed, had seen 
it done; but had never fathomed its mystery. Who first turned down his 
card, and who first understood his intention when he had done so? What 
was the subtle compliment that lurked behind that symbolic dog’s-ear? 
I was pursuing this train of interrogation for some time without ob- 
taining any relief from it, in the way of a satisfactory answer. I mis- 
trusted Flanner. I did not leave a turned down card; I did not leave 
any card. Time went on, aggravating my neglect, until I seemed to see 
the figures of Society—garbed in the very latest fashions, and rather thin 
and old under her paint—standing between Stuckey and me, with the 
words, addressed to me (for she was patting him protectingly on the 
head) : “ Avaunt, bad man! You bave outraged me; you have cut him; 
hehascat you! Go!” So I thought to myself once more that it was all 
up with me, and that little Stuckey aod I had parted for ever. 

Bat I was walking down i Hill one day, looking in at the mer- 
cers’ windows, and pondering—I admit that I am a shoeking dreamer, 
even in passing along the public thoroughfares, and am well known to 
the police, I doubt not on that account—pondering ia which of those gor- 

vestments I should like to nee my wife arrayed, supposing that I 
fea a wife, when suddenly I heard the pattering of footsteps behind me, 
and opie as for breath. I tarned round, aod found myself face to 
face with—Stuckey ! et since he had married, since 





ears bad 
I bad received his cards, neg them in a manner s0 appalling to 


“ How are yout How fast you walk! I’ve been following you a 
long way. How thin you look! You’re not ill, are you? Tm a glad 
to see you. eve hee k man Wi 


We shook bands uy protractedly. 

«Dear ‘me. thie ie 8. Plesware.” sping 

“Dear me, is a pleasure.” Spoken ly, and with much 
wiping of a warm face. “ Let bygones be bygones | "he continued. 

“ Let by pases be bygones.” I repeated the words vaguely, mechani- 
cally, for I could not quite eee their relevancy. 

“Thaok you—quite right. I was sure you would sayso. Forget and 
forgive!” Stuckey’s behaviour was as though he had done me a vital 


injury, and I had, notwithstanding, 
buoyant excitement. . 

“ And when will you come and see us? When will youcome and dine 
with us? I shall be so pleased ; Mrs. Stuckey will be so delighted. When 
will you come? Sunday? Next Sunday—three o'clock. We always 
dine at three on Sundays, because the children dine with us.” 

“ Children ?” 

“Yes, of course. Dear me, how long it is since we’ve met! You’jl 
come then? Thank you, thank you. I won’t detain you now. Shrab 
Villa, Chiswick Mall. Sunday—three o’clock sharp.’ And we parted. 
And on Sanday I partook of the hospitalities of Shrub Villa. 

It was a pleasant house looking on to the river and over to the green 
meadows of Barnes and Mortlake, and with a view of Hammersmith’s 
pretty suspension-bridge dangling its neat chains above the shining 
water—the prospect being barred and sliced by the tall sombre poplars 
always bowing their high heads and whispering together mysteriously in 
front of the house. Then at the back was a garden, kept very trim and 
neat, with the flower-plots cut into fantastical stars, and crescents, and 
curves. Of course it was small, and walled in and suburban-looking as 
befitted its contiguity to the great city ; and of course it boasted the con- 
ventional summer-house, without which no Engli-hman’s garden is com- 
plete. But it was very pleasant withal, its neat gravel-walks—a grand 
name for short twelve-yard paths—looking as though they had been 
ironed, and the flower-beds as though they had been got up after the 
manner of fine linen. 

“How good of you to come! Let me introiuce you to my wife. 
Mrs. Stuckey—Mr. Blank.” 

My welcome was warm in the extreme. A tall lady (O these little 
men, they will have long wives!) in a rustling blue silk and a large 
ametbyst brooch, said she had often heard Herbert speak of me, and was 
now very glad indeed to make my acquaintance. 

“ Our eldest, girl,” said Stuckey, producing a smart young lady, whose 
appearance was a credit to soap and water, and the generai efficiency of 
the nursery—“ Bertha Keswick.” 

“Stand straight, Bertha, dear,” said Mrs. Stuckey ; “and take your 
necklace out of your mouth.”’ 

“ The twins!” Stuckey continued, triumphantly pointing to two youn 
gentlemen with very blue eyes, red cheeks, and white hair, brown hol- 

land doublets, and crimson belts— Albert Edward and Eustace Arthur. 
If it wasn’t for the mole on Albert’s chin, we should never know them 
apart.” The twins grinned violently, as though their resemblance were 
a great joke. 

“ Wait a moment,” said Stuckey ; and he rushed into the house, to re- 
turo immediately afterwards, bearing—the baby. 

I had always fancied that a man holding a baby in long-clothes was a 
not dignified, and, iu tact, a rather ridiculous object. Such vain imagin- 
ings, however, were speedily put to flight by the appearance of Stuckey. 
He was so honestly proud of his situation, and so great an adept at the 
— of baby-holding, was so simple, and frank, and real about the 
whole business, that all notion of the ladicrous was utterly routed. 

“ Herbert’s a capital nurse,” remarked Mrs. Stuckey ; and certainly 
he appeared to justify this high praise—so valuable coming from a 
mother—by the easy way in which he supported the infant burden, and 
handled and dandled it generally ; the infant burden seeming perfectly 
happy and comfortable, erowing deliriously when it was tossed up in the 
air at stated intervals by its bearer, as though the intention was pay 
it up as an acrobat, and its education had already commenced in tha 
line. In fact, it was put through a series of performances even in. that 
early stage of its career. At given sigoals, it purred, and gargled, and 
gulped, and made-believe to swallow its fists after the manner of a con- 
juror, opened and sbut its eyes, stared wildly, miles away from its speo- 
tators—a habit peculiar to babies—clutched at every object within reach ; 
and finally, being taken with a disposition to cry, was removed from the 
scene, after a representation which had been an unquestionable triumph 
throughout. I confess to having rather a timidity about babies, and was 
not therefore sorry for the departure of the juvenile performer. I was 
afraid Stuckey, in the full glory of paternity, would request me to hold 
the infant, with the object of ascertaining how extraordinarily heavy it 
was, and altogether how remarkable for its age; 1 know that some dire 
misfortune could only have resulted from such a step. 

I soon found that al] jesting upon any presumed d fidence and in- 
firmity of purpose of Stuckey was completely thrown away. 

No man could have been more thoroughly the presiding genius of his 
own house than Stuckey was; evidence of this was in all directions. 
In the hall was Stuckey's bust, considerably strengthened and intelleo- 
tualised—but sculptors will do these things; in the dining-room was a 
three-quarter life-size portrait in oils: in the drawing room was a flo- 
rescent water-colour edition of Stuckey ; to say nothing of photographs 
of Stuckey in various stages of development—coloured, “ untouched,”’ 
and “ stereoscopic’’—to be found all over the house ; and the full-length 
of Stuckey when a child, in a bat and feathers, and playing with a hoop, 
now hung in the spare bedroom, and pronounced to be the image of the 
twins. As for Mrs. Stuckey, tall, etately, strong-minded, Roman-nosed 
woman that she was, she perfectly idolised her lord, deferred to bis 
opinion in almost every particular, thought him a perfect genius, a very 
king of men, unmatched and unmatchable ; and certainly the little fel- 
low must have had great talents to have so thorougbly impressed a 
woman like Mrs. Stuckey, eminently a superior woman in every way. 

We. were soon at dinner—Mrs. Stuckey flanked by the twins ; opposite 
to me, Bertha Keawick Stuckey and a little old lady, who was introdueed 
to me as Mrs. Shawcroft. I was afterwards informed by Stuckey that she 
was “ the aunt who bad brought up Mrs. Stuckey.” She had bright, 
glittering little eyes, and a delicate complexion, set off perhaps in a 
measure by artificial means, jet-black ringlets, secured by a velvet band ; 
and a smart lace-cap studded with pink bows. She nodded, and smiled, 
and winked at everybody at the table, in a way that was more cordial 
than comprehensible ; partook amply of the dinner, drank her wine with 
a relish—tossing back ber head and smacking her lips so forcibly as to 
incur the disapproval of Mrs. Stuckey—and was eventually led from 
the room by her maid. Her memory, it was subsequently stated, bad a 
little failed her, which strack me as not impossible. She was also al- 
leged to have been a great toast and beauty in her day, and to have re- 
fused innumerable offers; but I have heard this story told of so many 
old ladies, that I am beginning to be a little hardened about it. 

“I hope you will make a good dinner,” saidStuckey. ‘“ You see your 
fare.” It was very good roast fillet of veal and bacon. “ We live sim- 
ply. It’s better, I think, for the children, and indeed for all of us. I’m 
a plain man——” 

“ No, my dear,” broke in Mra. Stuckey archly; “if you had been, I 
shouldn’t have married you.” 

I saw that the joke was not new to them, but was a favourite 
none the less, and I heartily joined in the pleasant mirth it occa- 
sioned. 

* Don’t cut your bread, Bertha,” said Mrs. Stuckey ; and then address 
ing me: “ Were you ever in Australia, Mr. Blank ?” 

he question seemed certainly sudden, and I thought I saw wenn | 
frown over bis plate as he heard it. I replied that I had never visi 
that colony. 

“ Because I have a brother in Australia.” 

“Indeed.” (Stuckey was decidedly scowling at an inoffensive piece 
of bacon in his plate.) 

“ He has done remarkably well there.’’ 

“Indeed.” 

“He was not fortunate in other places; but there he has succeeded 
wonderfully. He occasioned my family considerable trouble at one 
period of his life ; but that’s allover now. He has amassed considerable 
wealth there,”’ 

* Was he a farmer?” I inquired, heedless of Stuckey’s evident wrath. 

* O dear, yes; he owned an enormous tract of land.” Mrs. Stuckey 
was afraid to say how many thousand sheep he possessed. 

“ A million,” suggested Bertha Keswick. 

The twins also gave vent to a cry which seemed to be interpreted by 
the family circle to mean that they too considered the amount in question 
to be a million. 

“No, my dears,” remarked Mrs. Stuckey; “I don’t think it was 60 
much as @ million.” She did not negative the proposition altogether, 
she merely put it aside as a little overstated. 


pardoned him. He was in a state of 





There was anotber utterance on = of the twins, who rejoiced in 
a language of their own, of a gut’ gasping and indistinct character, 
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» mysteries of which I was clearly uninitiated. The remark, how- 

Prnrhoe aly Seame, atti re Bb is cousin bosi—dhall yb 

: be sind fo es Uacie Bob Mabie shout from the t , gentlemen 
rom the two 

> tele Semunge- Pelngee, I suppose it be called—an 


“There, Ee nele-Bob,” interrupted Stuckey. “Some 


“ “ Albert’s kicking me.” 
\ “Hash, my dear. Albert, keep your feet still, or you shall be sent 


ry wen wins, probably expressive of their at this 
ve agony 
changed to an equally indistinct hymna of apparent thanks- 
when an apple-pie was ght into the room. 
dinwer completed, even to the dessert, at which ceremonial reap- 
pada baby for its customary weekly half-glase of port-wine, taken 
ith much winking, and crowing, and sucking of lips, Stuckey and I were 
left alone with the decanters. 
“$0 Uncle Bob’s coming home,” I said, musingly, and mischievously, 
and curiously, I must admit. 
* Uncle Bob be’’—— He stopped himself just in time, as it seemed to 
me. “ Help yoarself,” be continued in a milder voice : “ that’s the port, 
on your right ;” and very nice port it was. 
m sk of Unele Bob; I hear of nothing but Uncle Bob ; I don’t be- 
lieve in Uncle Bob, and I don’t want my children to be brought up to 
believe in Uncle Bob. There!’ Then quite quietly: “Try a biscuit ; 
that’s preserved ginger in the glase-dish.” 
Leaw that there was a tender place in the happiness of Herbert Hop- 
eee and that it was in respect of his brother-in-law, Mr. 


“ He may be a great Australian capitalist, a successful gold-digger, an 
extraordinary agricultural character, a wonderful sheep-owner, and that 
tort of thing. He may be six feet one in his stockings, and a Hercules in 

What’s that to me? Not that/ Do I care for him? 
Not that /” 


A soliloquy addreesed to his own portrait in a fierce and menacing 
manner. That, was a derisive snap of the fingers. 

“Shall we have another bottle up? Do, my dear fellow, do. Or would 
you like claret? Not any more? Really? Well, shall we take a tarn 
on the Mall and smoke a cigar?” 

We were soon out, watching the Cardinal Wolsey steam-boat panting 
and puffing in a weakly way along the river, on its journey to Hampton 
Court—or, rather, I should say, to run aground in its usual maoner 
just above Kew Bridge. A maniac brass band on the deck of the vessel 
was performing a version of Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill, that can only be 
characterised as a wanton outrage on melody. 

We returned to tea, presided over, in a dignified fashion, by Mrs. 
Stuckey, although her lace-sleeves would keep bobbing and flapping 
about the cups, as though they were angling for the lumps of sugar. The 
twins, preparatory to their retirement for the night, were put through a 
singular recitation of Twinble, twinble! I gathered from the bystanders 
the name of the work from which every intelligible syllable of the English 
tongue seemed to be carefully excluded. I soon afterwards took my leave. 
Stuckey came down with me to the garden-gate. 

“ Pray come and see us again—now do ; there’s a dear fellow. Don’t 
aay you will, and forget it. Come often ; pray do ; and mind you, Blank, 
my wife isa very charming woman, but don’t make any mistake. I 
will be master in my own house; and I will not—I say I will not— 
bave Unele Bob for ever flouted in my face. Uncle Bob, indeed! Good- 

t 





_ _ My day bad been decidedly pleasant. Stuckey soon repeated his invi- 
tation ; our old intimacy was fairly re-established, and we met frequently. 
When Mes. Stuckey’s name appeared once more in the left-hand corner 
of the outside sheet of the Zimes, Stuckey dined with me at the club, and 
we drank the good bealth of “ mother and child” in champagne, pro- 
eeediog afterwards half-price to the Adelphi, and spending altogether a 
very pleasact evening, altliough Stuckey did become very unwell to- 
wards the close of it. However, I saw him again in the course of a few 
days, when he said he was never better, and that he reached Chiswick 
Mall on the eveniog in question in perfect comfort, which was doubtless 
true, so far as he knew anything about it. : 

Mother and child did extremely well. In due time, Mrs. Stuckey was 
more in the drawing-room; Dr. Braz!ey’s carriage was seen less fre- 


, Anew baby reigned instead of the old baby, who was de- 
from sovercigaty in the nursery, and fell back into private life. 
Good Mrs. Codlin, who always came to the support of Mrs, Stuckey on 
these occasions, pronounced “little Miss Newcome,” as she delighted to 
call the last addition to Stuckey’s nursery, the finest babe she’d ever seen 
in all her born-days ; which, she added with justice, was saying a good 
deal, as no doubt it was. After much consultation, it was decided 
that the young lady was to be christened “Isabella Maria Keswick 
wer yo 
On the occasion of Mra. Stuckey resuming her accustomed place at the 
head of Stuckey’s table, quite a little festival was beld, at which I assist- 


her usual avocations of nodding, smiling, and winking. Stuckey cele- 
brated the event by — some sparkling hock, for which pleasant 
beverage be was aware Mrs. St 

the attention. Stackey made a neat little speech, in which he 
thanked everybody round the table for the extraordinary kindness each 
hed showered upon him—the effect of this was momentarily impaired by 
the twins bursting into loud crying, from pure misconception of the bus- 





me warmly by the hand, and saying: “Of you, my dear Blank, my 

d, 1 — say, from childbood, I have one more kindness to ask. 

There is an infant upstairs who has recently honoured this roof, I mean, 

who has of late come among us ; will you confer upon this household the 

inestimable benefit of standing at the baptismal fout godfather to that 
Yr 


I said at once, boldly, that I would ; and we shook hands fervently 
upon the declaration. 

* Herbert means, of course,” Mrs, Stuckey broke in nervously—“ of 
course, as proxy for-——”’ 

™ Isabella!’ cried Stuckey sternly, ‘‘ I mean nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh! provisionally, then, upon ”’?—— 

“No, Mra. Stuckey ; not provisionally. I have asked my dear friend 
Blank to be the godfather of Isabella Maria Keswick Stuckey, now up- 
stairs, and unfortunately, perhaps, not of an age to be with us. My dear 
friend Blank bas kindly consented to oblige us by standing godfather ; 
and godfather he shall be, unconditionally, unprovisionally.” 

- Mrs. Stuckey seemed deeply affected, and produced her pocket hand- 
kerchief. She prepared to leave the room. 

“ One moment, one moment, my-dear Isabella,” cried Stuckey, stop- 
ping her by @ gesture. “I should be sorry, deeply pained, if on this 
reully festive occasion, in your delicate state of health, before the children 
too, I should have dropped one word that could in the slightest degree 
have distressed you. You must be aware, my dear Isabella, how far from 
my intention such a thing must be ; and upon reflection, you will see, I 
am quite sure, that I have taken the right view of this matter.” 

He sat down, and Mrs. Stuckey left the room, followed by the children 
terribly frightened, it must be owned. Mrs. Shawcroft was subsequently 
removed by her maid. 

“ These things will be,” said Stuckey. “A dear, good, sensible wo- 
man, but, on that point, terribly mistaken.” 

The day had lost its joyous character. We found it dull indoors, so we 

¢ on our hats for a stroll along the Mall. Stuckey had not forgotten 


“ i's my own fault,’ he said ; “I saw what was coming, and ought to 
have stopped it long ago. She hasn’t many relations, thank ness, 
and directly she began with exalted notions about this one, I ought to 
have put an end to it at once. Don’t I know who Uncle Bob ist Don’t 
I know that that precious brother of hers has been the disgrace, the seamp 
and black sheep of the family ? Do I believe in his wealth? Do Lexpect 
my children will reap a halt-penny of benefit from it? Wasn’t he set up 
here in business, once, twice, thrice, and failed each time? Wasn’t he 
set up in Canada, and didn’t he fail there? in New York, and hadn’t' he 
to bolt? Taoen he’s shipped to Australia, and is to come home with en- 
ormous riclies. Is it likely? I ask you, is it likely ? “Am J todo hom- 

before the thrine of such a man as that? J, a respectable man, 
who’ve worked hard for every farthing I’ve got. No; I say, No/ 


a He had worked himself up into a passion, There was a cab coming 


along the Mall at a rapid the cabman lashing his horse, and the 
horse responding by cpummdiinotents and plunges. f 4 
; “ Where’s Stuckey’s?” asked the driver, pulling up very short, as he 
; ; neared where we stood, causi astonished steed to stand on his hind 
Jegs for a minute or two by the suddenness of the proceeding, 
“ What do you say, sir?” inquired Stuckey in his most indignant voice. 
“What do you want?” 


at Stuckey’s door ; and the white kid was removed from the | 





ed. Mrs. Shaweroft also was present, pursuing with redoubled energy | 


iness before them—aud concluding the address by turning to me, shak- | 








) 
“ P* foared the cabman, inebriatgd aod angry. 
“Tam Mr. , and that is my house. "ae thea aoa Stuckey 


looked quite to fight , at an if need be. 
“ All right, then !” cried anc if a very stout 
arntiomes veg bap the top of the cab. “ Then I'll get down.” 
e 


heavily on to the road. The cabman came down from his box, regarded 
his fare vacantly for a moments, and then proceeded to indulge him- 
self with a violent fit of idiotic iter, er Bey back for support 
against the hind-wheel of the cab. With some d ity, Stuckey and I 
proceeded to assist the fallen man. He seemed perfectly satisfied with 
his situation, and wé could not prevail on him to do more than sit up, 
which he did at last, his legs straight out before him, and his feet stick- 
ing up at right angles with them, in what he appeared to think a 
defiant and presumptuous fashion, for he began squariag at them pugna- 
ciously. He wore a quantity of dull browa hair about his face, and a 
large shapeless fur-cap, with long protrading ear-flappets, and a peak 
in front, cap matching the hair in coloar, and iostiins like a continu- 
ation of it. He round, blant features, tanned a dun red by 
exposure to sun and wind. His dress was nautical in character, and, in 
spite of his fall and palpable intoxication, he did not release a short 
black pipe from his mouth, or a thick bludgeon from his hand. 

“ Ain’t it a lark?” asked the cabman feebly, apparently addressing 
his inquiry to the opposite shore of the Thames. “Has anybody got a 
light? Ain’t my farea Trojan? Brought him all the way from Poplar! 
Stopped to refresh at every ‘piblic? we came to! Ha,ha! Hip, hip!” 
The horse, concluding that the remark had reference to him, immediate] 
commenced to move on; the cabman, of course, slipped off the wheel, 
and, losing that support, fell flaton his back. 

“ Where are we?” inquired the gentleman in the far-cap, in a growl- 
ing, husky, indistinct voice. ‘“ Is this Stuckey’s ?”’ 

he commotion of the cab, and the incidents attaching to it—the falls 
of the driver, and the fare—had not been unperceived by the inmates of 
Shrub Villa. Mrs, Stuckey was soon at the garden-gate, attended by her 
eldest daughter. 

“Ts any one hurt?” she asked kindly. 

“ My dear Isabella! how imprudent ; you’ll take cold.” 

“No, dear ; thank you ; I’ve got my warm shawl on. What is the 
matter ?”” 

“Nothing, my dear ; only a tipsy man fallen in the road.” 

“ 0, ma!’ quoth Bertha Keswick Stuckey, “ I’m frightened at tipsy 
men. 

“ He won’t hurt you, dear.” And Mrs. Stuckey came out to where 
the fur-cap was very: 

“ Rum and water, six pennorth !” murmured the cap. 

Mrs. Stuckey stooped down curiously to look at him. “Gracious me!” 
she screamed ; “ why, it’s Robert !” 

“ That’s me, my dear,” answered the fur-cap sportively. “I’m Robert 
—Kitchee, Kitchee ;” and he tried to seize Mrs, Stuckey by the waist. 
She shrunk back frightened and pale in the face. 

“ Uncle Bob, by jingo!” said Stuckey. “Go in, my dear,” he went on 
quietly, “and take Bertha away.” 

“O Herbert!” And the pocket-handkerchief was out. 

“Hush, my love. Don’t be frightened ; don’t distress yourself. 
Til take care of him.” Mrs. Stuckey, much perturbed, withdrew from 
the scene. 

“ Blank, my boy, give us a hand ; we must get him in somehow. He’s 
her brother, you know, after all.”” 

We pulled Mr. Robert’ Keswick on to his feet ; then by propping him 
up on either'side in the manner of the shores of a tumbling house, we 
succeeded in getting him indoors, although he immediately afterwards 
collapsed again on the door-mat. 

The door was hardly closed’ when a loud knocking ensued ; it was the 
cabman, who had managed to regain his feet and a small portion of his 
senses. 

“ Where to?” he said ; and then continued : “Oah! allright; fifteen 
shillings ; that’s the fare ; then sumfing to drink, and sumfing for myself, 
and sumfing for the ’orse, and sumfing for driving quick, and back car- 
riage, and being a fine night. Say asov—say asov. Come that is mo- 

erate.” 

* Pay him,” cried Mr. Robert Keswick, flourishing) his arms about 
wildly—* pay him ; pay everybody—everything!” after which burst of 
enthusiasm, he curled himself up, and went to sleep with his head com- 
fortably settled in the umbrella-stand. 

“ Then he has money?” said Mrs. remy reappearing at the parlour- 
door. Ata look from Stuckey, however, she vanished. 

“ Here, cabman ; here’s five shillings. Be off.” 

“ Five bob! Come, I like that. What’s that for?” 

“Very well, then, sleep in the police-station, and have your cab put 
in the pound.” 

“I won’t move under a sov,”’ said the cabman, as he walked away to 
tumble into his vehicle, sleep in the straw for a couple of hours—his 
horse meanwhile smoking and shivering fearfully—and ultimately drive 
back to town at a hand-gallop without another word. 

“ And you desire that thing for the sponsor of the blessed infant upstairs, 
Isabella?” 

“No, Herbert, not now. I only thought that, for the children’s sake, 
if he had acquired a fortune in Australia” —— 

“ Hash, Isabella!” And Mrs. Stuckey never spoke upon that subject 


uckey had a partiality: she decidedly ap- | again. 


The success of the incorrigible Bob was of course fabulous. When he 
came to his senses—which was not until alter a sleep of many hours’ 
duration—it was discovered that his fortune was represented by the 
clothes he bad on his back, and the three-and-tenpence, the clasp-knife, 
and the ounce and a half of tobacco that he had in his pocket. He had 
been as unfortunate in Australia as elsewhere ; the farm and the sheep, 
about the extent and amount of which he bad written home so eloquently 
had no other existence than in his own muddled brain. He had spent all 
the money that he had been trusted with ; had carried on a vagabond, 
reckless, ignoble career for some years ; and finally, had re-embarked 
for Eogland, working his paseage home. Stuckey treated him with his 
usual consideration and kindness, meeting with much trouble and annoy- 
ance in return; set him up once again ; and finally despatched him to 
New Zealand. As to his doings in that colony, no tidings have ever 
been received, and people for the most part, even inclading Mr. Stuckey, 
are rather afraid to inquire. It may be taken for certain, however, that 
there is no chance of his being seleeted for sponsor to any of the Stuckey 
nursery, or ever in that way—and I hope fervently not in any other— 
interfering again with the domestic comfort and happiness of the 
Stuckeys. 





THE LATE C. R. LESLIE, R. A. 

“ My father, Robert Leslie, and my mother, Lydia Baker,” says Leslie, 
in his Autobiography, “ were Americans—natives of Cecil County, Mary- 
land. Their forefathers bad settled in that neighbourhood early in the 
last century, as farmers ; my father’s ancestors being from Scotland, and 
my mother’s from England.” This is the artist’s account of his descent. 
He adds, that this Robert Leslie was a man of extraordinary ingenuity 
in mechanics, settled in Philadelphia, in 1786, as a wateh and clock 
maker. He was a member of the Philosophical Society, and known and 
respected by many eminent men in America, His business prospering, 
he took a partner to manage the home affairs, while he himself, with his 
family, came to England to purchase the clocks and watches wanted for 
the establishment. This was in 1793. 

Charles Robert Leslie, our autobiographer, was born in London, Octo- 
ber 19, 1794. + My first recollections,” he says, “ are of our living in a 
house in Portman Place, Edgeware Road, two doors from that which I 
oT after an interval of thirty years.” His father’s partner dying, 
Mr. ie, senior, returned to America with his family in 1799. On 
the voyage, the ship, which was in the American merchant service, had 
a fight with a French privateer, the two countries being then at war. 

An anecdote of this battle is given in the old salt style :—* Another 
boy, in carrying forward a 24-pound had it shot away from his 
hands. ‘There,’ said he, with an oath direcied. to the Frenchman, ‘ you 
——, now I must go back for‘another.’” Leslie himself, child as he was, 
does pot seem to have been much alarmed by the noise of the action ; 
bat being stowed away in the hold with the children of the other passen- 

remembered playing at hide-and-seek amongst the water-casks. 
They ¢ into Lisbon to refit, were detained there five months, and the 
cost A meine to the ship was £10,000. We fancy this must be a mis- 
take, severe as the fight might have been. A long note from Miss Les- 
Maint Lon nape Lisbon,” gives a a Seen, am of the ju- 
veni i —— e ole a a Portuguese: famil 
lodging in the same house with poaedioen: children regarded the 
Portuguese as “*n0 rule,” and did not scruple to do to them what they 
ee ee et oe 

itish neighbours :” - ‘ 
“ Among other items of keyhole 


we di that every 
day, about 


knowledge, iscovered 
, our neighbours had a table set out in their par- 
uo 











driver, to cut short all further orgumen stops in the 
out his knife, and deliberately kills the pig. Then, 
furze from the nearest shop, he makes a fire in the u 
sorepes the animal, removes the inside, and carries the carcase Fe dary 
his shoulder, all ready for selling or cooking.” 

At Lisbon oe Ppa of their late antagonist, that seems to have been 
considerably their superior in force and weight of metal, and to have 
suffered greatly in the fight, having thirty-seven men killed and fifty- 
eight wounded, an astounding disproportion to the one man killed 
(wounded not stated) of the American ship. 

Leslie the father died in 1804. “He made,” says his son, “a small 
collection of engravings in England, and Hogarth’s ‘ Apprentices’ were 
among the number.” This is significant of much in Leslie’s after prac- 
tice in Art. The father left little property ; the family helped them- 
selves gallantly. Leslie himself went to school at the University of 
Pennsylvania. “From my infancy I was very fond of drawing, and when 
old es to think about a profession I wished to become a painter.” 
He was, however, bound apprentice to a bookselling firm of Philadelphia. 
A visit of George Frederick Cooke to that city afforded Leslie an oppor- 
tunity of making a likeness of him, which attracted the attention of one 
of his masters, a Mr. Bradford, who sent him to England (where he ar- 
rived December, 1811), in order to have better opportupities of studyin 
Art than were at that time to be found in America. He had then carved 
three years cf his apprenticeship to the bookselling business. In Lon- 
don he set up his household gods for the first time, in Warren Street, 
Fitzroy Square, in “ two desolate-looking rooms, up two pair of stairs,”’ 
a less dingy neighbourhood, however, than at present, doubtless. John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were the reigning stars of that day, and this 
autobiography is full of critical notices of their acting ; as is also, in- 
deed, the correspondence in the second volume. Nothing shows their in- 
fluence upon men at that time more than this constant reference to the 
genius of these marvellous performers. Leslie, indeed, was enthusiastic, 
and devoted to the stage, and could speak on familiar terms of the per- 
formance of every great actor of that golden day with the British theatre. 
His first instructors in painting were West and Allston. He studied from 
the Townley Marbles at the British Museum, from the Elgin Marbles, then 
at Burlington House, copied pictures by West, and drew at the Academy 
in the evening. 

Through Allston he became acquainted with Coleridge. His impres- 
sion of him oddly confirms that which has often been expressed. Here is 
an account of, and most just comment on, Fuseli’s demeanour as Keeper 
of the Royal Academy :—“ He would take any vacant place among the 
students, and sit reading nearly the whole time he stayed with us. I be- 
lieve he was right. For those students who are born with powers that 
will make them eminent, it is sufficient to place fine works of Art before 
them. They do not want instruction, and those that do are not worth 
it. Art may be learnt, but can’t be taught. Under Fuseli’s}wise neglect, 
Wilkie, Mulready, Etty, Landseer, and Haydon distinguished themselves, 
and were the better for not being made all alike by teaching, if indeed 
that could bave been done,”’ 

The British Institution rejected Leslie’s first picture, which he, through 
West, sold to Lord De Tabley for £105. Leslie’s second residence was with 
Alliston, at 8 Buckingham Place. Fitzruy Square. In 1817, he went to 
Paris with Allston and William Collins, and, as might be expected, did 
not admire the works of David, the great French painter of that day. 
Here he met Stuart Newton, one of those men who influenced him most 
in after life. He heard many of Coleridge’s lectures on Shakspeare in 
London and Bristol, and regrets that he preserved no notes of them. 
Some fragments of conversation are given. Coleridge seems to have 
thought, at that time, at least, that the 40ih verse of Matthew xii. was a 
gloss ; he must have forgotten what his own dearly-beloved favourite, 
Sir Thomas Browne, says on the subject in the ‘Vulgar Errors.’ [See 
“ Beginning of the World,” and the notes, by Dean Wren.]—The follow- 
ing is amusing about Coleridge. His tragedy of “ Remorse” had just 
appeared ; he was in a coffee-room ofan hotel, where, hearing his own 
name coupled with a coroner’s inquest, he asked to see the news- 

aper,— 

a Which was handed to him, with the remark, that ‘It was very extra- 
ordinary that Coleridge, the poet, should have hanged himself just after 
the success of his play ; but-he was always a strange mad fellow.’—‘ In- 
deed, sir,’ said Coleridge, “is a most extraordinary thing that he should 
have hanged himself, be the subject of an inquest, and yet that he should 
at this moment be speaking to you.” The astonished stranger hoped he 
bad ‘said nothing to hurt his feelings,’ and was made easy on that point. 
The newspaper related that a gentleman in black had been cut down 
from a tree in Hyde Park, without money or papers in his pockets, his 
shirts being marked ‘S. T. Coleridge ;”’ and Coleridge was at no losa to 
understand how this might have happened, since he seldom travelled 
without losing a shirt or two.” 

About 1818, Leslie produced “ Sir Roger de Coverley going to Church,” 
—a picture which brought him immediately into notice. In 1821, he 
went for a trip to Oxford with Irving ; and a wet Sunday falling to their 
lot while there, Leslie believes the miseries they endured suggested the 
famous description of such a day to his companion. In November 1821, 
he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. Here is an anec- 
dote of honest Sam Strowger and Fuseli. Sam was the Porter and Fu- 
seli the Keeper of the Royal Academy, be it understood :—“‘Sam, I am 
invited to dine out, have you any objection to my going ?’—‘ That’s ac- 
cording where it is, Mr. Fuseli.’—* At Mr. Smirke’s, Sam.’—‘ Ob no, sir. 
Mr. Smirke is a very nice gentieman ; and I only wish I was qualified to 
go with you, sir.’ Strowger will long be remembered at the Academy, 
not only as a character, but as the most intelligent and faithful of ser; 
vants to the Institution. When he brought me my Associate’s diploma, 
he said, ‘I wish you health to enjoy it, sir, and I hope I shall soon bring 
you another ; but all in good time ; we must not-be in too great a hu 
to get rid of old masters and get new ones ;’ and then, fearing he had de- 
pressed me, he added in a lower tone, ‘ but there are some of them, sir, 
can’t last long.’ ” 

Northcote complained to Phillips, of the treatment he had received from 
the Hanging Committee, and got this reply :—“‘I have scarcely ever 
had a picture well hung. I wish I had never belonged to you.’—-Phillips 
said, laughing, ‘We can turn you out.’—‘The sooner you do go the 
better ; only think of the men you have turned out. You turned out Sir 
Joshua, you turned out Barry, and you turned out West ; and I shall be 
very glad to make a fourth in such company.’ ” 

Leslie’s account of Flaxman is wg just; and bitter as his com- 
ments are upon the ignorance of the English aristocracy, who took no 
notice of him, they are only too truly founded, and perfectly in keeping 
with some remarks which appear in another part of the volume, in re- 
ference to the true patrons of English Art being what is called the pluto- 
cracy, who, plebeians as they may be, out-shame their better-blooded 
neighbours in knowledge of what constitutes good Art. Buying Correg- 
gios by receipt is a very simple process, compared to that of judging for 
one’s self and buying a Leslie. Some anecdotes of Chantrey follow.— 
* T had painted a portrait of a nobleman, of whom Chantrey had just 
made a bust, and I asked him if I could do anything to make my picture 
more like. He had not formed a very high opinion of the inside of his 
Lordsbip’s head, and pointing to the ears he said, ‘ Make them longer.’ ” 

Leslie maie the acquaintance of Lord mont (that chief exception 
to the above remarks on English aristocratic indifference to English Art) 
about this time, and received from him the commission to t the 
famous “Sancho Panga in the Apartment of the Duchess.” Fotr varia- 
tions of this subject, are in existence. That one which was painted for 
Rogers brought eleven hundred and fifty guineas at the sale of the poet’s 
gallery. Mr. Leslie was present. A country dealer seated beside him, 
who had been absent from the room when the picture was knocked down, 
seeing that Mr. Leslie had noted the prices in his catalogue, asked to 
look at it. ‘Good gracious me! Eleve's hundred and fifty guineas for 
Leslie’s picture! Did you ever hear of such a price, sir *’—‘ Monstrous, 
is it not? said Leslie, who told the story to his family with great 
on his return home. Daring an expedition to Scotland, made in order 
to paint a portrait of Scott, Leslie visity:d Ren her gtd and picked 
up this exquisite jewel of an dote of the ori - Tam-o’Shanter. 
Let the reader take it to his heart. —*“ A Scotch told me that he- 
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name, but he wasvery| Leslie’s Correspoudunce, whch commences in 1812, and is coutinued, 
: the | year by year, to 1858, is of extreme interest in displaying his character 
drunkenness, was ‘a lee; for |as.a man, a father, and a friend. The first letter to Irving is dated Deo. 
never ecolded me in | 20,1817, and is an apology for ne; in not replying to letters received. 

fa The firet communication from Irviag bears date about a year after this, 
ove of his.| and commences with an objurgation to “ You Leslie!” upon the same 
y are} bad habit. Many letters on the subject of this publication occar between 
Yee, sir, for when | the friends, all eviocing the affectionate nature of their intercourse, and 
eminently characteristic of the men. Irving was good friend enough to 

& just and unprejudiced critic, for we find bim telliog Leslie, in one of 
letters, that the figures in the picture of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
w in the Sheepshanks Gallery, were, some of them at least, so deficient 
character as to render that picture weak in e oa ; and also giv- 
ing excellent advice as to how this might be re In a letter which 
men. | follows this, we find him overtly urging Leslie to accept the Military 

he | Drawing Preceptorship, and cannot but repeat our expression of amaze- 

ment that theee two men could have been so far led away by what ap- 
pears to have been national partislity and nothing more, as to entertaia 
the idea for a moment, What could Lealie expect to find in any military 
achool, that should compensate him for the loss of the society his own 
autobiograpby shows he found in London? What home could he seek 
th as the | but that where his own fame had risen, where he bimself was born, and 
more uacon- | where his children also came into the world? A very few months 
4 t him quite satisfied ag to the futility of the experiment. 
4} A letter to Irviig, dated December 29, 1834, gives a moving account 
Lof the state of poor Newton, insane and a patient of Dr. Sutherland. He 
Of | seems to have preserved his pictorial faculty even more than is the case 
with the equally hapless Dadd, and executed many designs for pictures 
are two good things of Smith’s :— te in the cld spirit. How William the Fourth presented the keys of 
Royal Academy, when installed in the National Gallery ; bow they 
theeathedral with a pavement .of blecks | would not fit the locks; aud how they had “arrived that morning from 
; heads ther, Birmingham,” is amusingly told in a letter to Miss A. Leslie. Letters 
to Mrs. Leslie follow, ali testifying that the husbaad of many years had 
not ceased to be the lover: the affectionate style of these shows the hap- 
pioess of the writer and the receiver. We learn from oue to his sister 
Anne, that Her Majesty sat to him five times tor her portrait in the Co- 
ronation picture, for the head, the figure as it is seen, “and for the hands 
with the coronation ring on her finger. She was also purticalar in hav- 
ing her hair dressed exactly as she wore it at the ceremony every time 
she sat.” The “ Life of Constable” was wrought out in 1839. Would 
that every artist were as modest as to think thus :—‘ There is no proba- 
bility that a knighthood will be offered to me, and therefore it is needless 
to say I should assuredly deoline it if offered. But I do not, like the fox 
in the fable, call the grapes sour that are above my reach ; on the con- 
trary, I think titles very good things, but then they should be accompa- 
nied by proportionate wealth. In our hamble way of living, ‘Sir 
Charles,’ and ‘My Lady,’ would be ridiculous. Were the case even 
otherwise, and I could keep my carriage (which I think a titled person 
should do), as long as such men as Chalon, Turner, and Mulready are 
undistinguished except by the addition of R.A. to their names, I may 
certainly be content with that honour.” 

What a beart he had, is not alone shown in the above loving letters to 
his wife, bat in one to the above-named sister, in order to provide fur 
whom he laboured long beyond the usual hours, even for a hard-working 
man like himself. 1849 found him Professor of Painting to the Royal 
Academy, and in March of that year he refers to the printing of his Lec- 
tares. These are, ina practical point of view, amongst the most valuable 
works of the kind in existence. Their good and honest common sense is 
worth far more than the rhapsodies or dall prosings of oceans of other 
lectures. Ten years rolled rapidly by in the happy practice of painting, 
the marriage of children, and their success in life. A brief illness 
brought death gently. on the 5th of May, 1859, to remove this admirable 
painter and most excellent mao, jeaving a memory amongst us such as 
must be a consolation to his tamily and a heritage of honour to his chil- 
dren. . 

Here is an interesting note by Mr. George Leslie, as to his father’s 
method of working :—* He painted in the simplest manner, always try- 
ing to get his work like in tone and colour to the object he painted from, 
assoon as possible. He had a particular objection to the practice of pre- 
paring his work in one colour, to be afterwards altered to another by 
glazing. He used to say, that uoless you possessed a most extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the chemical, as well as modifying, qualities of 
colour, it was always very uncertain whether you would obtain by that 
means the exact tint you wanted. He was very quick in working, es- 
pecially in painting heads ; I don’t think he ever kept a model more than 
two hours at a time, and generally finished a head the second day, 
though he frequently rubbed his work out, if it was not satisfactory to 
him, aod painted it in afresh. I have oftem sat to him, and he had al- 
ways finished before I was tired.” 


————— 


ORIGINALITY. 


As might be expected, a reaction is taking place to the great impulse 
education has beer recviving from the upper classes in Eogland during 
the last few years. We hear that there is too mach reading, that origi- 
nality is being destroyed, and that mediocrity prevails. These senti- 
ments at present fiad vent chiefly among the ultra refined classes ; we do 
not regard them as one of those affectations which occasionally possess,that 
body, but rather as the form of expression a vague idea has assumed— 
that we are cramming the you h of England rather than educating them. 
In order to examine the subject fairly, let us inquire, Can there be 
too much reading? Is the advance of learning calculated to suppress 
originality ? 

We sball treat reading, knowledge, and education, as synony- 
mous terms, for our remarks are not intended to apply to such per- 
sons as are incapable of deriving information from the contents ef bouks. 

Originality we take to be the possession of a creative quality of the 
mind that is absolutely indepeadent of all ideas that have preceded it ; 
and we take leave to remark that there is something very indefinite about 
the ordinary application of the term. Is it originality of design, of 
thought, of observation, or of language, that is meant? They are all 
distinct qualities, though strongly allied, and very frequently, but not 
always, co-existent in the same person. Thus originality of design, which 
we understand as the invention of some new form or combination that 
has occurred to no one else, may or may not be confined with originality 
of language. Aan original thioker is one whose thoughts, when brought 
to bear upon a certain subject, take a direction which is entirely inde- 
pendent of the thoughts of others that have gone before; he begets a 
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the ) 
asserting that no wife who truly loved her husband could wish 
e bim. ‘Bat if Lord Lynodharst were to die, you would be 
t Lady Lyndburst should burn heraelf?’—‘ Lady Lyodhurst,’ he 
‘ would no donbt, as an affectionate wife, consider it her duty to 
f, but it would be our duty to put her out; and, ag the wife 
Lord Chancellor, Lady Lyndburet should not be put out like an 
widow. It should bea state affair. First, a procession of the 
and then of the lawyers.’—‘ But where, Mr. Smith, are the 
lergy ?’—* All gone to congratulate the new Chancellor.’ ” Take this 
remark upon a well-known story, which shows that there were other wits 
in the world at that time :—‘ Many thiogs were invented for him which 
he never said, among them the story of Landseer asking to paint him, 
and bis reply—‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?’ This 
was in the newspapers, and Sydacy Smith, meeting Landseer in the 
Park, said :—* Have you seen oar little joke in the papers ?’—‘ Are you 
disposed to acknowledge it ?/—‘I have no objection.’” It is not with- 
out amazemect that we find-how Leslie, in 1833, actually accepted the 
pointment of teacher of drawing at an American National Military 
my. His principal object seems to have been to procure for his 
gone an excellent education gratuitously. The whole affair turned out a 
fallacy, and the time spent io licking, or tying to lick, the military 
cubs into gentlemen, a sheer desert of misery to the luckless artist. 
Barely five months sufficed to disgust him, ivjure Mrs. Leslie’s health, and 
bring them all back. In the year 1834, Stuthard died. Respecting the 
appreciation he met with, let us — this. After stating the opinions 
re, Lawrence, Constable, Wilkie, Chantrey, Turner, and himself : 
—* Qa the other hand, the aristocracy koew litile, and cared less for 
him. Sir George Beaumont was loud in his coudemuation ; and when 
the great Duke was showing the Wellington Shield to some friends, and 
was asked who designed it, he suid ‘Ward and Green.’ Mr. Rogers (who 
told me this) interposed ‘Stothard ;’ aud the Duke said, ‘ Ab, yes, Stod- 
dart’—not eveo giving him bis right name.” 

Leslie’s power of entering into and felicitously describing the charac- 

. ter of a man is finely shown in bis account of Stothard, which, as a por- 
trait, is perfect—superior, indeed, to those we have alread led 
attention to of Chantrey and Flaxman. Here is a pleasant little bit :— 
“ I spoke to him one day of his ee | picture of a sailor taking leave 
of his wife or sweetheart, and he said, ‘I am glad you like it, sir; it was: 
painted with japanner’s gold size.’ ”’ 

A charming story follows of bow Constable and Stothard went a-foot 
to Coombe Wood, on studeot-like principles of economy ; and how, when 
they got there, Stothard, lying on his back under the foliage, lighted 
from without by the sun, remarked, “ That’s all glazing, sir:” a little 
bit of character, delightful in its simplicity, as is many a nook in Lestie’s 
own pictures. His easel, the last relates, bore evidence of how many 
hours Stothard had passed before it. The lower bar, on which his feet 
rested, was nearly worn through. 

Here is an anecdote of Bannister :—“ He gave us an imitation of an 
old Jew, and in doing this so altered his features, and even his figure, as 
to lose, to appearance, his own identity. He raised his shoulders, which 
gave bim the look of a tall man, whose head was sunk in his chest with 
age. He described the Jew us complimenting him on his acting, ‘ And 

our fader, Mr. Bannister, oh! what an actor he was! what a voice he 
ad ! So beautiful—so melodious! He could go as low as a bull.’ ” 

The intense conceit of the dapper dilelante, Horace Walpole, is finely 
shown in this. The little man, perbaps, feared that Boswell might take 
to him as he did to Jobnson. It is extremely fine :—‘ Lord Holland, 
speaking of Boswell, whom he remembered, said that whenever he came 
into a company where Horace Walpole was, Walpole would throw back 
his bead, purse up his mouth very significantly, and not speak a word 
while Boswell remained.” 

Lord Egremont aod Constable died soon after this, as Newton had 
done a short while before; and now Leslie must have begun to feel him- 
self standing somewhat alone, when so many old companions had laid 
down their arms and departed. What Constabie said of a common-place 
cap eer meer * that he took out all the bones and all the brains” of 

heads is admirable, and of wide-eaough application. 

The Coronation of Her Majesty brought him the commission to exe- 
cute bis most impressive and affecting picture of the Queen receiving the 
Sacrament: a work which is the only poetical and grand representation 


ofsuch a suggestive theme, in any way connected with the Court, we | new development of the subject. Originality of observation takes the 
have ever seen. This is not sayiog for it all it merits, foras a picture it | form of an uncommon sense of the appearances and relations of familiar 
is as admirable as its treatment is pathetical. Amongst the great per- | objects; while originajity of langaage is the power of expressing, in 
sonages who sat to him on this occasion, was the Duke of Wellington, | a fresh and forcible manner, the ideas that have arisen in the mind in re- 
to the truth of whose criticism upon the sketch Leslie made from him, we | lation to the foregoing subjects. 
can testity, having recently seen it at the artist’s sale. His Grac.’s ap-| Is education, then, opposed to originality of design? Great designs have 
as an Art-critic is felicitous :— When I had sketohed his figure | undoubtedly sprang from illiterate persons, Mr. Smiles may point with 
asked him to look at it. He said,‘ You have made my head too large, | pride to the prodigious undertakings of men in humble life ; their inven- 
and this is what all the painters have done to whom [ have sat. Painters | tions, perbaps, would never have been given to the world had they been 
are not aware how very small a part of the human figure the head is. | born in another ephere—but that is not the question. Would those under- 
“Titian was the only painter who understood this, and by making bis heads | takings have been less complete or less important if the inventors had 
~emaill he did wonders.’ ” This is a characteristic and humorous note| known more? Were not the desigas actually impeded by the want of 
about Lord Melbourne :—“ He asked me how it was that Raphael wasem- | knowledge of the designers, not only of the forces and materials they 
‘ployed by the Pope to paint the walls of the Vatican.—I said, “ Because | were using, but of the means of making known to their fellow-creatures 
~of his great excellence.’—‘ But was not his uncle, Bramaste, architect to | the results of their labours? 
the Pope ?’—I replied, ‘I believe Bramante was his uncle.’—‘ Then it was| Does reading sippress novelty of thought? In this case there appears 
a job, you may be sure.’ he said, with bis hearty laugh.” more reason for doubt. It may be said with truth that those who are ac- 
Wilkie’s death, ia 1841, added another to the list of losses.—Respect- | customed to make continual use of the thoughts of others, are very apt, 
ing “ the finest gentleman in Europe,” we bave a pleasant invention of | unconsciously, or to save thems:lves trouble, to adopt such thoughts in 
Sydney Smith, founded upon a knowledge of that worthy, and intro- | lieu of their own. Oadeniab!y, many very great thinkers have been 
“duced @ propos to Sir Robert Peel, whose d-ath took place at this time :— | men of apparently little education. Shakespeare will at once occur as the 
““ Sydney Smith related a pleasant invention illustrative of this,—which | popular ins:auce ; but was Shakspeare uneducated? We cannot allow 
represented Peel, when ia the ministry, and on a visit at the Brighton | that the man who reflected every form of human thought and action in 
Pavilion, ae called out of bed in the middle of the night to attend his | his own person, who was philosopher, scholar, sailor, ecclesiastic, lawyer, 
Majesty in what—his dinner having disagreed with him in a very alarm- | horse dealer, “all mankind's epitome,” was an uneducated man; he 
ing manner—the King supposed to be bis last momeats. Peel was much | must have been one of the greatest readers of any age, as he was one of 
‘affected, and the King, afer a few words, which he could scarcely utter, | the most original thinkers. 
“said, ‘Go, my dear Peel,—God bless you! I sball neversee you again:’| In many miads there is an impression that there may be an education 
‘and, as‘Peel turned to leave the room, he added faintly, ‘ Who made that | formed upon the study of nature and of mankind, distinct and apart 
dressing-gown, my dear Peel? It sits very badly behind. God biess you, | from that of books. And this is, in a great measure, true ; but it will 
my dear fellow! Never employ that tailor again.’ ” be found that unassisted application to nature will prodace but small 
Leslie is severe upon the collegtion of the “ Table-Talk” of Rogers, | resulta. To arrive at any degree of perfection or importance, those 
that bas been published, sayiog that all the tales have been marred in | studies must be fouaded on the collective wisdom of observers that have 
the telling. Here is one he tells himself :—* Mr. Rogers was very fond of | gone before. The individaal observation of no single man, not even of 
“children. On his first visivs to uswhen ours were little ones, his first Shakespeare, would eaable him to plumb the depths of human sympathies 
ceremony was to rab noses with them. ‘Now,’ he would say,‘ we are} and human character, and to penetrate to the inmost recesses of nature, 
friends for life. If you will come\and live with me, you shall have as} as Shakepeare husdone. He gleaned the thoughts of others before he 
‘much cherry-pie as you can eat, alid a white pony to ride.’” “ His stor- | «poke bimself, and although he has added an enormous mass of his own 
ies of children, of which he told mpany, were very pretty. The prettiest | -o what he received from other sources, his contributions would have 
‘was of a little girl, who was a great favourite of every one who knew | been infinitely inferior if he bad been unable to avail himself of exterau 
her. Some one said to her,—‘ Why does everybody love you so much?’ |help. If it be true that reading impedes novelty of ane, we shou .u 
She answered,— I think it is b I love every 80 much,’ ” find lees and less of creative genius os education ex ; bat is thas 
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so? Taking writers only, what equal period of Eaglish history, even of 
ite classical days in the lust ceatary, can beast of such a pbalaux of orl- 
ginality as the last thirty years has produced? No other thirty years has 
given to Eoglund such a race as Tennyson, Macaulay. Carlyle. Dickeas, 
Thackeray, Mill, the Brontes, Kiogsley, Buckle, Darwin, and many 
others, yet ia no age bas the average education of Englishmen been 80 
far advanced, or the individual knowledge of the writers greater, It will 
be said that these are men who belong to a past system, that the system 
which is now being tried bas yet to give forth its meo. But if educa- 
tion, which has been veges advancing, has up to this time, so far 
from redacing originality, eminently increased its luxariance, it is fair 
to reason that it will continue to produce the same results. Take the 
instance of poetry—can any ro the lish Jangoage rival Mr. 
Tennyson’s in originality both of thought and diction?. Yet every stan- 
2a shows profound atudy. Of all that have gone before him, (with the 
exception, of course, of Shakepeare, Spenser and Milton,) Dryden was 
probably less indebted to the minds of others than any ene. How dall 
and pedantic Pope. Addison, and the rest, with their poetry “‘formed on 
the best classic models,” seem to us now. It may appear, at first sight, 
that this illustration militates against the position we are taking, bat 
the tratn is that Pope and Addison applied themselves to the classic 
models and to little else, while Tennyson has a mind that, while escap- 
ing from the trammels of imitation, is well stored with every kind of 
knowledge that man’s intellect can command. Nothing is above or be- 
neath its grasp, and we may look in vain among the classic modelists for 
ow thrills of delight we derive from his ever-reourriag touches of na- 
ar 


The most remarkable instance of originality of observation in our time 
is Mr. Charles Dickene—we doubt if any writer that ever lived has 
created such a new world of fancies from the familiar objects of every 
day life; nothing escapes him. The most minute and trivial circam- 
stances, that would pass to one of us without notice, is taken hold of by 
bim, revolved in the machinery of that fertile mind, and reprodaced to 
us in a form we have never before suspected it of, and we contemplate 
its novel shape with wonder and delight. 

Of originality of language Mr. Carlyle is the great prose example ; it 
is probable that he has scarcely given to the world an absolutely new 
idea, but he has succeeded in clothing his thoughts in a language to 
which we were quite unaccustomed—racy and vigorous at first, it threat. 
ened to produce a revolation in the Euglish tongae ; but in some of his 
later works it has degenerated into such a peculiar phraseology that it 
becomes troublesome to translate it into Eaglish. 

Of originality of thought the modern instances must be Mill, Buckle, 
and Darwin. 

The lives of the youngest amongst us have seen such wonders of desiga 
that it would be invidious, nay, impossible, to select a representative 
example ; we will go, therefore, to George Stephenson as an instance, 
and an uneducated instence, of a creative man; but by no means the 
least interesting part of that great man’s life is the history of his endea- 
vours to cultivate hia mind. He felt hampered by his ignorance when 
those mighty projects entered his head, and it was not, and never would 
have been, till he became an educated man, that he became a great man. 
As it was with Stephenson, so it has been and must be with every man— 
~ almost powerless until he has possessed himself of the contents of 

3. 

It is true that the wear and tear of daily life, the contact of man with 
man, that takes place in the worldly career of the ordinary human 
worker, tends to wear off what is frequently taken for originality. A 
clever boy, educated at home, allowed to dive into every book the 
library contains, and accustomed to listen to his elders’ conversation, 
often shows apparent signs of strong original fancies. He goes to & 
public echool, and lo! in a half-year be is transformed into the ordinar 
schoolboy type, with nothing of the infant phenomenon about him. 
youth at college is the delight and wonder of his set; there never was 
such a genius! é Find him ten years later, at the bar, or in the civil ser- 
vice, and nioe times out of ten there is nothing remarkable about him. 
The trath is, that in both these cases the originality was spuriozs; it 
was, probably, the exact reverse of what it was mistaken for—viz., imi- 
tation. The pebble which shows a strange form and rough edges while 
it lies quiet in the sand, soon becomes rounded like its fellows when well 
jostled by the sea of life. If the quality be not spurious, but trae, it 
will appear again—true originality survives through everything, nothing 
destroys it ; but the plant may be developed, aad its fruit brought to a 
rarer perfection, by that educational culture which is only-to be derived 
from the study of books. 

“ Mano the worker, ever working something new,” will continue to in- 
vent, to create, to coin, and to seek new delight from the contemplation 
of novelty, as long as this world lasts; and sioce the creative faculty 
must be admitted, we think, at least not to have diminished up to the 
present time, we must conclude not only that it will not retrograde, but 
that its strides will become the more gigantic in proportion as the haman 
mind is enlarged. 

If it be the fact, that knowledge impedes the coinage of the brain, it 
would follow that such societies as have had the least opportunities of 
mental culture would produce the greatest instances of creative genius, 
The absurdity of this reasoning, if pushed to its legitimate conclusions, is 
so obvious that we must be excused from following it. 

If what is said against to> much reading, is directed only against the 
cramming of young men for examinations, we have nothing to complain 
of; but we think we recognise a remnant of that old doctrine that 
“ England has done well enough ; what do you want more—were Wel- 
liogton and Nelson double-first, hot-pressed examination men? When 
will your educational tests produce men like those?’ And so on. 
But neither Wellington, or Nelson would have been one whit less of a 
genius if he had knowa more. We do not deny that originality may 
exist without education, but we do most emphatically resist the conclu- 
sion that the one impedes the other ; that knowledge is antagonistic to 
inspiration, and genius extinguishable by mental culture.— Leader. 
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BARBERS. 

If any race of men would be justified in assuming the position of 
cbronic grumblers and praisers of time past, I really think the barbers 
would. How are the barbers fallen! One by one, their privileges have 
been wrested from them: they have been supplanted even in the matter 
of gossip ; the fabrication of canards has been transferred to the penny- 
a-liner ; the red and white pole is as scagee as good Madeira ; and the 
barber appears with diminished head, but still luxuriant locks, under the 
odious name of hairdresser. They certainly form a Worshipful Com- 
pany, and they have a Hall. They meet occasionally, and go on eating 
and drinkiog from about four o‘clock in the afternoon until what time at 
night is best known to the policeman on that beat; and they commit 
great slaughter, if there be any truth in those buman sandwiches which 
everywhere confront one, amongst the Russian bears. Nevertheless, 
their glory is departed. 

They figured in the good old times in the works of historians, poets, 
dramatists, and novelists; but now they are clean forgotten. The date 
of their introduction from Sicily into Rome by Menas occupied the at- 
tention of Varro and Pliny. There is scarely a pluy of Plautus wherein 
is no mention of a barber ; Terence is very much indebted to the bar- 
ber’s shop ; and their name, their office, and their abodes are immor- 
talised in the verses of Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Is not the whole 
of the seventh chapter of the second book of Gil Bias taken up with the 
Histoire du gargon barbier ? Who does not fee} personally indebted to the 
race of barbers, when he thinks of the Barber of Seville? Had they not 
been ia existence, what would have become of Sir Walter Scott? How 
could be have supplied the place of Caxton in the Antiquary, and Oliver 
le Dain in Quentin Durward? Louis X{. would bave been nothing with- 
out his barber. But now-a-days, you may read whole volumes of poetry 
without so much as an allusion*to them ; you may attend every kind of 
theatre, and hear every sort of play, and yet fiud no veetige of a barber ; 
and few are the novels in which they do service. Moreover, the men of 
the present generation, not content with ruining the barber’s trade by 
selfishly ehaving themselves, have taken algo to cutting their own nails, 
or biting them, which, if not so seemly, is a shorter process, and en 
robs the ill-used barber of his ancient office of nail-cutter. It is brood- 
ing over all his wrongs and reealling his past honours, when his sho 
was the club where loungers chatted, the mint were scandal was coined, 
and even the school where music was practired, that, in my opinion, 
gives to the moderna barber or haircutter so melancholy an expression ; 
for he always wears a melancholy expression, and bis constant sighing 
(1 suppose) induces aspiration of the vowels: at least, 1 never met a 
barber yet who dido’t, when he got anything like a pace on in his talk- 
ing, aspirate most unnecessarily. Even when be hus got bis own head 
up exactly after the fashion of the wax-figure that slowly revolves in bis 
window ; when bis hair has been brushed, and combed, and greaced, and 
curled, until it assumes the most uonatural appearance in the world ; 
when his whiskers bave been trimmed, and crimped, and twisted, until 
they meet at the poiat of the chin, makiog his fuce like a semi ellipse ; 
when his im drops dowa 


with costly unguents; and whea 
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FPrenchman.” | So it is with me: I love my fellow-creatures, his beard, or, as we 

‘hairdressers’; and I’m sare they return compliment with interest ;| beard off. Indeed, I 
Circassian cream-dye, or hair wash ; I buy | he 

~> ® bottle of real eee aetna ne AR, have long ago | and whether he d 

renounced baodoline and: all its works ; my bair-brushes, tooth brasbes, | sti 

seem ‘never to wear out ; my tooth- is camphorated | a 
chalk, of which aa ounce costs g dusty small, and laste | to the advantage of his setise of smell, his’ 
abouts year; ead, to sum up, I have my hair cat not oftener than once | general freedom of attitude. For suppose a man, 













mologist, and am in moral dread 
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ns, your ears redden, your ‘eyes smart, and your nose very | some grounds ; and if on the grou 


nervousness, which is akia to fear. 








eut } upon which she 











Fon mete x baby golog to take'arrow-root ; and by a gentle pressure of | “ will soon stop the bleeding.” 












had reduced me to a veritable scarecrow. Had I robbed his till, and ee 
been committed to prison, there might have been some excuse for the 
treatment ; as it was, I was a libel upon honest men. My hat would no 











with a look of triampb, if my hair were short 
















































shearer. If he be a man of a flattering tongue, who bas confidence that 





a week, it ‘ud ’ave quite a silky appearance ; and 


tw into your ears, causing your neighbours to cast sidelong glances | it was exercised by the Chief Justiciary. 
tween the clips at the 


lain ;” be’ll look delighted to see you, but believe me, you’ll not be de- | Whether he be peer or commoner he has 
lighted to see yourself when you come out. 


and makes unpleasant re 








the following fashion : 
Tonsor. Your ‘air is very loose, sir—very loose, 
Patient. What dv you mean? 
7 Ton, Why, it comes out very easy, sir: falls out, I may say. 
Pat. Well, I believe it does rather. 
Ton. You ’ayen’t ’ad a fever lately, sir, ’ave you? 
Pat. (Testily.) No, L haven’t ; never bad a fever, 


i troquaniiy sir, I should eay ? 
at. (Uneasily.) Yes, 1 do; quite frequently enough. Why do you | mons at the bar of the 


i vegetable preparation. 





| vents it from falling off. 
] Pat. Pi take ® bottle. 


' y dapat avers wash. 
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the vaunted ’airwash | dignity. It is well kaowa that Lord 
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@ month,’and never pay more than sixpence. The therefore | professional shaving, to want'to swallow—and men 
yotmrn'aly tute, oxy, with tntereat; end I ve them with all my to swallow for no perceptible reason beyond the practice 
heart, for I’m nota profitable customer. I also them, which is un- | bly common accomplishment —or to have a cold, and 
manly ; bat J cannot: help that ; it’s a constitutional infirmity. There| suddenly to use his pocket-handkerchief, it is at risk 
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away with celerity, I have heard on good auttiority that the | sional barber is obliged to pull your nose, and twist 
man in @ certain Highland regiment ‘would tarn tail at the | to side, I want to know why he shouldn’t do it with clean 
black cat, and therefore I don’t mind ackaowledging my-weak- | the barbers wash their hands, I say, and mapipulate my nose 
admitting honestly that I’m afraid of the barber or hairdresser, | odorous digits, whether I choose to have it pulled for sixpence, three- 
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{tis the hints, and inuendos, ‘and covert vio-| But to'the young man who objects to shaving himself, and, from a dis- 


assaalt’ you ‘unmistakably and openly ;’you'd | tender mercies of a barber, I assume a tone of harsh rebuke. I don’t 
=e All | hettacon im celttng iim a tony dog, I'he dealine self rasare on trouble 
a couple of bard brushes ‘about the head; ears, nose, and eyes till | hesitation m 8 lazy dog, ecline self rasure on 
en et ¥ cal er-ancvadates Lay noben oo bal 
ool gusting what you are | ness to be so nervous at his age, and'I accuse him at once of living-ao 
perfectly welt ’| improper life, of keeping late hours; of taking more wine than is good 
for him, and of smoking strong tobacco ; and I maintain that all the 
grease scents you have d \— | contamely he meets with whenever he goes to be shaved, is no more 
places:you in’ a ‘dilemma:which produces ‘uneasiness, which {a allied to | than he'richly deserves. And lét him not suppose that, however fero- 
cious his moustache, and however strong his beard, he will escape an- 
All a bairdresser’s arrangements appear to me to be made with a view | pleasant remarks. I have seen young men with an anexceptionable bi- 
to intimidation’; Idareeay I am wroug ; still, that is my candid opinion. | ceps and general muscular appearance writhing in impotent fury under 
Else why should a man’s nerves be played upon by them as they are? barbaric torture, “ You’ve a very funny-coloured moustache, sir,” I 
You push the door open; and there is immediately @ startling sound, as} heard a malignant barber once remark to his victim ; “ I don’t thiak I 
though you had’ broken something expensive, though it is in reality no-| ever see such a funoy colour.” And the victim dared not open his 
— but the shrillclick of @ spring or some other detestable piece of | mouth at the dabious compliment, for he didn’t like the taste of soap- 
intended to.emphasise a customer’s entrance ; then a young | suds, The face of that Herculanean fellow, who wants to sneeze, and 
lady comes forward and bows, which is awkward’ when you intend to | feels confident of a deep incision if he does, is awful to behold ; his fea- 
spend only sixpence’; ‘then, if your presence of mind doesn’t utterly de- | tures swell, he grows quite purple, and the helpless manner in which he 
sert you, you bow, and matter.that-you’re only going to have your hair | stretches out his hands would melt any heart but a barber’s. A barber 
as if you had said @ good thing, rings @ bell, | cannot comprehend that a man who is being shaved can have any other re- 
and requests you to walk upstairs. ‘Next you fiod yourself in the ‘pre- | quirements uatil that is over ; the fly that tickles you into fits is all un- 
sence of two or three uncommonly fine heads of hair, who show al? their | heeded by him ; the lather that gets up your nose is all in the way of busi- 
teeth except one or two at the back, and brandish a comb in one hand, | ness ; and you had better get all your coughing done whilst he is whet- 
anda thing like a piece! of a chints curtain in the other. Ove of the | ting his razor. Nor need you expect any sympathy from him if he should 
4 trio hands: you a chair ; sets. you before a looking-glass, which reflects | happen to cut you ; he’ll only tell you, should you complain, that “ your 
Pe all your deformities ; tucks the bit of chintz into your collar as though | face is very pimply,” and that “‘ the hair’—meaning the atmosphere— 


the thamb,fdrees' yoar head into the most eligible position for being| After all, my chief objection to barbers is, the antipathy they invaria- 
guillotined: He thereupon asks you how you would like it cut; and if| bly display towards the tint of my chevelure ; and yet it isa very pleasant 

are-at all particular about your personal appearance, you had better | tint, 7 think, and, at anyrate, it is the natural tint, which nothing will 
take care how you answer this question. Niue persons out of ten, I have | ever persuade me is not the best; yet I seldom or never submit to ton- 
remarked, say'that they would like it rather short behind ; and this, I | sure but I see a man stealthily approaching my whiskers with a tooth-. 
should think, from observation, is as safe a reply as'any. Once, under |-brush dipped in some chemical preparation. I have become ueed to it 
the im that he ought to know his business better than myself, I | now, but the first time it occurred I was somewhat dismayed, and thank- 
made reckless response that I didn’t care—he had better suit himself: | ing him for his intended kindness, assared him that I washed my teeth 
and he certainly paid me out. When I looked at myself in the mirror | myself every night and morning. With indignation I learned that it was 
after the operation was over, I scarce repressed a cry of horror. With a| dye, and that his object was “to improve my appearance ;’’ and from 
laudable intention, I suppose, of giving me's good sixpennyworth, he | that day forth, I hate and fear—lI wish I could say despise—the barbers. 


THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. 


lon; fit me; my features appeared to have become supernatural! The world in general, and the readers of Bleak House in particular, 
— dhe fp my po soumentoll on elongated appearance; my friends we take it, have heard of the Lord High Chancellor—the Keeper of the 
me in the street ; and when I stopped them, with an injured air, | Great Seal—of her Majesty’s conscience—of charch livings, and patron- 
nested proof of my individuality. Moreover, the operator asked me, | age, and power held by no other liviog man. Of his power and influence 
gh, and whether I | in general it does not become us here to speak, but it does become 
wanted anything else. Hereupon, { was overwhelmed with confusion, | us very briefly to state that he is Speaker of the House of Lords, and 
hurriedly answered in the negative, slank through the door, and regretted | that, therefore, we have something to do with him here. One of the 
that I had no tail, by the insertion of which between my legs I might | oldest offices existing is that of Lord Chancellor: the almost fabulous 
more completely express my sense of humiliation. If you have acompa- | Arthur is said to have had a chancellor ; certainly such an officer existed 
nion or two wader the shears, your own sufferings are heightened or | in the time of the Anglo Saxon monarchs, for the good St, Swithin, we 
alleviated according to the natural disposition of your own particular believe, was one. Lord Chancellors were great men then—are great 
men now— but law reform has shorn off some of their greatness. In a 
by adrvit adulation he will succeed in sending you away sorrowfully | parliamentary point of view, and that is the view we take of him here, 
laden with undesired essences, you have the pull of your fellow-patients : | he is merely Speaker of the House of Lords, an office he holds whether 
“ No difficulty ia finding your partin’, sir ; ’air parts of iteelf. Your ’air, | he be peer or not. In recent times, for instance, we find on the 22ad of 
sir, is remarkable fide ’air, sir. With a leetle of our pomade once or; November, 1830, an entry in the list of peers present, “ Henricus 
twloe the partin’ down | Brougham, Cancellarius ;” but he bad no right to debate and vote till 
the back o’ the ’ead beats curlin’. Wavy ’air, sir, with a nice clean par- | the following day, when the entry of his name and office appe’ 
tin’ (sach as a leetle drop of our ’airwash twice a week ’ud perduce), in | same place, ‘ Dominus Brougham et Vaux, Cancellarias.” This privi- 
my opinion beats heverything, Take a leetle off the whiskers, sir? | lege of Speaker, accordivg to Lord Campbell, is said to belong to him 
Thank you, sir, We've a particularly nice article for the whiskers, sir ; | by prescription, and be has enjoyed it many centuries, although in the 
keeps ’em from gettin’ knotty.’ Such are the soothing phrases which he | reigns of Richard I., John, and Henry III. ae time of legal memory), 
he Crown may by commission 
paragon beside them, with sandy hair about the | name others to preside in the House of Lords in the absence of the 
texture of hay, and with reddish whiskers just visible without the assist- | Chanceilor ; and no Speaker appointed by the Crown being present, the 
ance of a microscope ; and if you are astute enough to parry his artful | Lords of their own authority may choose one of themselves to act as 
thrusts without committing yourself to a dowaright promise to buy, you | Speaker, which they now often do in hearing appeals; bat all these 
may escape from his hands.and his shop well shorn and scentless to boot, | Speakers are immediately superseded when the Chancellor enters the 
bat, as you value your good looks, never venture into that barber’s| House. He is a very great personage, is the Lord Chancellor, for the 
clutohes again, You'll fiad “a man may smile, and smile, and be a vil- | time being. To stay him ia the execation of his office is high treason. 
precedence above all temporal 
peers, except they be king’s sons, nephews, and grandsons, If he he a 
our shearer, on the other hand, may, and often does, adopt a system | peer his place is at the top of the dakes’ bench on the left of the throne, 
of indirect compulsioa—of moral bullying. He assumes a bland sneer, | and if a commoner, before the woolsack. Geuerally, however, peer or 
fleoflons upon your natural gifts and acquired | not, he sits there as Speaker, and when he joins in debate be leaves the 
habits, either by the words he uses, or the line of action he pursues. For | woolsack aad staads in front of his proper seat at the top of the dukes’ 
instance, I have beard a colloquy between a tonsor and his patient after | bench. Auciently the Chancellor addressed the two Houses on the 
meeting of parliament. This, however, he does not do now; as 
Speaker of the Lords he is not equal in power to the Speaker 
of the Commons, He is not addressed in debate ; he does not name the 
peer who is to be heard ; he is not appealed to as an authority on points 
of order ; and he may do what would be considered very indecorous in 
the Speaker of the lower House—he may cheer the sentiments expressed 
by his colleagues. When he addresses their Lordships he is to be un- 
ery extraordioary. I should ’a’ said you’d’ad a fever. I never | covered, and he is covered when he addresses others, including a depu- 
saw a gentleman’s ’air come out so easy. You don’t wash your ’ead very | tation of the Commons. When he appears in his official capacity in the 
presence of the sovereign, or receives messengers of the House of Com- 
Tasont Lords, he bears in his hand the purse 
thiok I don’t? You don’t mean to say it’s dirty, I hope? containing, or supposed to coatain, the Great Seal ; on other occasions 
Ton. (Apologetically.) Oh! dear no, sir; not at all, sir ; bat London | it lies before him ae the emblem of his authority, or is carried by his 
is. sueh a very smoky place, you get all sorts of dust and grit into the | purse-bearer. When be goes before a committee of the House of Com- 
’air almost without koowing it, sir; and there’s nothing like washing | mons he wears his robes, and is attended by his mace-bearer and parse- 
the ’ead with cold water for strengthening the’air. But then you hought | bearer, Being seated, he puts on his hat, to assert the dignity of the 
to apply something hafter it, for fear of taking cold, sir—some sort of | Upper House; and thea, having uncovered, gives audience. At the 
We've a very nice article here, sir; price ‘alf-a- | opening or close of a session of parliament he is the bearer of the royal 
crowo. It prevents cold (quoting from an advertisement), stimulates | speech, which he delivers, on his knees, into the hands of his sovereign 
the ’ealthy: action of the shin, strengthens the roots of the ’air, and pre- | —a mode of procedure handed down from very ear! 
to dreas he has great choice. He may “ weare in 
satene, and other silkes of any colours except purpure, and an 
Ton: (Accompanying the patient to the shop, and glancing victorious!y | of furres except genettes.” In good old times the office was filled b 
lady who takes the money.) ’Air cat, miss, and a bottle of | aspiring clerk with a view to a fat bishopric; now it leads to no 
further. It has become the ultima Thule of the aspiring lawyer. Once 
mes tonsor catches a Tartar, in the shape of a choleric person | Chancellor, he has nothing else to look forward to. On account of his 
who doesa’t like to hear the melodious words ‘‘sourf’ and ‘+ dandriff’— | high rank, his important duties, bis great labours, and the precariousness 
y of the former is intensified by being | of bis tenare, he has generally received the largest remuneration of any 
* souff’—applied to him. In this case the patient has an | servant of the Crown. In early times this supply seems to have been 
evideat rush of blood to the face, starts up from his chair, at the immi- | raised principally fom presents and bribes ; then by sinecure 
nent peril of his ear-tips, and iuforms tonsor that “he came to have his | possession aud reversion. Now he has a fixed salary, and a re 
hair out, and not to hear remarks upon the state of his skin,” and that | lowapce when he has resigned office, to enable him to maintain 
if tonsor *‘ can’t out it without og nonsense, he'll go to somebody | his station and still to exert himself in the public service as a judge in 
who-can.’”’, Upon this, tonsor is reduced to silence, and indulges in the | the House of Lords aad in the Privy Council. Buat for the prospect of a 
i his eustomer’s head with a couple of | sufficient pension on retiring from office, it would be unreasonable to ex- 
plan already, meationed. Thia same | pect men who are at the head of a most lucrative profession to give up 
x choleric persona, at his exit, eo far from complying with tonsor’s reasoua | their practiee, as is required of all who accept this na but precarious 


times. In respect 
is apparel velvet, 


g al- 





Lord Campbell, in his valuable work, commemorates 167 Chancellors, 
‘Memorials of the Anglo Saxon Chancellors seanty,; but we bave a 
series nearly anbroken from Maurice, who‘ held the Great Seal im ‘the 

1067, to the ‘present occupier of that important post. Of these 
‘Chancellors, read Cab Pinmen were‘ ecclesiastics. The firat lay°Clian- 
‘eellor in’ Eng was Fitzgilbert; appointed by Queen Matilda soon‘after 
her ion, during the thort time she oecupied the throne ; and there 
was nother till Sir de Boutchier, a soldier, appointed by Edward 
TIL: B shop Williams, in'the reign of James LE, was the only Protestant 


‘the reign of Richard H., was the fret law lord ever created ; since’ then 
the number has considerably increased. Mueh of the best blood in the 
peerage has a legal origin. , 

There are now sitting in the House of Lords seventeen peers descended 
from Chancellors in:the direct line, Earl Fortescue from Sir Jobn'For- 
tesoue, Lord Mountfort from Sir Thomas ‘Bromley, the Marquis of: Win- 
chester from Sir William Poulet, the Earl of Bradford from Sir Orlatido 
Bridgman, the Earl of Coventry from Lord Coventry, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bary from Lord Shaftesbury, Earl of Winche and Nottingham 
from Lord Nottingham, the Earl of Guildford from-Lord Guildford; Earl 
Cowper from Cowper, the Earl of Macclesfield from Lord Maéelés- 
field, Marquis Camden from Lord Camden, the Earl of Lovelace from 
Lord King, the Earl of Hardwicke from Lord Hardwicke, Earl Taltot 
from ,Lord Talbot, Earl Bathurst from Lord Bathurst, the Barl of 
om from Lord Eldon, and Lord: Erskine from the illustrious lord ‘of 

name. , 

It may be satisfactory to our readers to learn that only one Chancellor 
was beheaded while in possession of the Grent Seal, and that, during ‘the 
last three hundred years, only six have been impeached, and only one— 
the great Somers—acquitted. So much for the Lord Chancellor. Gra- 
dually he has bécome great, and strong, aad terrible, from a very small 
beginning. -As Gibbon says, “ This word, so humble in its in, has, 
by a singular fortune, risen into the title of the first great office of state 
in the monarchies of Europe.’ It is clear that the office has now reached 
its culminating point ; change looms in the future—law reformers are-at 
work. In ashort time the political character of the office may ‘cease ‘to 
exist. In the mean while, chronicling things as they are, we could dono 
lees than devote a cha to an office which makes its' possessor the pre- 
sident of the peers of England, and which has been generally bestowed 
by victorious party chiefs on the lawyers who have most skilfally—most 
— and successfully—fought the battle of party on the floor of 

t. Stephen’s. 

—S 


“TAKE TEA? 


Women of England! I have got a grievance for you. A real solid one, 
this time, believe me, In exposing the wrong of which you are the un- 
conscious victims, I shall incur the deadly hostility of a worthless, but 
bumerous Claes of my own sex, which, cogaged n a painfal s le 
against the power of your numberless fascinations, loses no opportunity 

basely endeavouring to undermine it.: Need I say that I allade to the 
selfish youth of England who will not marry on eight buodred a year? 
Should another carpet bag be discovered:some cold November morning 
upon the coping-stones of Waterloo Bridge, containing another dismem- 
bered corpse, think—oh! think of him'who is about to brave so hideous 
a fate in your service! and—inclining your graceful figures well for- 
ward, so that it may not stain your flowing robes—drop a tear upon his 
memory. 

In exposing the wrong of which you are the unconscious victims, I 
shall win the respect and admiration of the few—the happy few—whose 
highest ambition is to be reckoned amongst. your slaves. From these I 
demand—from the carpet bag aforesaid—revenge! REVENGE!! RE- 
VENGE!!! 

Reader, listen to the voice of wisdom. A PRETTY GIRL IS NEVER 80 
DANGEROUS AS WHEN SHE IS MAKING TEA. Fashion, that inexorable tyrant ! 
—instigated by the machinations of the degraded beings I have betrayed 
—is driving ladies from the tea-table! Why is this? Simply and solely 
because they quail before the mighty influeace which woman exercises 
from her throne behind the tea-uro. Do they pretend that they do not 
care about a cup of tea? Go to any club you please at four o’clock any 
afternoon,—be it in murky winter, or on the brightest summer day,— 
and jadge for yourself. Is“ tea’ a meal to be despised? I trow not. 
Dinner is the male amongst meals ;—tea the female. Dinner is heavy, 
pretentious, and strong ;—{ea — light, and insinuating. You may 
weave your pet plot, “ make your little game,” and invite those who are to 
play it to your grand dinner ;—feast them upon a dozen courses, regale 
them with your “ still ”’ or * sparkling,” bring out for them your ’28 port, 
give them peaches ia March, provide canvass-backed ducks, Chinese birds’ 
nests, butterflies’ tongues, anything that is out of the common and very ex- 
pensive and nasty;—you may go through the preliminaries whilst discuts- 
ing these dainties, you may measure swords, chalk your cues, or deal out. 
the cards whilst sipping your wine in the silent sombre dining-room ;—but, 
take my word for it, it will be “in my lady’s chamber,” amongst the 
glitter and hum of the drawing-room, and over a cup of tea, that the lunge 
that is to decide the match will be given ; the conquering red hazard 
made ; or the odd trick turned up. A cup of tea! Gracious goodness! 
the mischief that has been done over a cup of ‘ea; the pretty little 
schemes that it has hatched ; the friendships that it has cemented; the 
feuds that it has occasioned ; the pleasant thoughts that it has created ; 
and the characters that it has washed away! Who is, then, to tell me 
that an inquiry into the manner in which so potent a herb is served can 
be out of place in this periodical, or is of anything but the deepest inter- 
est to mankind at large. 

For myself, I atterly abominate, detest, and abjure the manner in 
which the tyrant Fus/uon, instigated as aforesaid, ordains that I should 
be obliged to “take tea”? when I “ join the ladies” after.a dinner party. 
How aml served? Is there in some cozy corner a table gieest.enuued 
with a snowy cloth,—with a hissing urn placed in the t-of glittering 
silver, and shapely glass and china,—with the fairest daughter of the 
house, or even its stately mistress presiding thereat? No! worse luck. 
Fashion has dethroned them. No little white hand wields the sugar-tongs. 
No kind matronly voice demands whether I prefer black tea to mixed, or 
inquires if I will take cream in my coffee, No pretty roanded arm pre- 
sents me with the decoctioa which my soul loveth. No cloudy mystery, 
—called by prosaic milliners a sleeve, but by me regarded as one of. the 
maay traps for the hearts of the sons of men set by our elegant modern 
costume,—coyly revealing, madly concealing, that polished limb,—falls 
into the slop-basin, is reefed coquettishly, and thereby rendered more 
bewitching than before. No! There is a clatter at the door, and “‘Jeames,”” 
staggering under the weight of a huge tray-fall of cups, half-filled with 
tea and coffee, breathing stertorously, shambles from guest to guest, 
followed by the butler with hot milk, sagar and cream, on a waiter. Is 
it to be pretended that because I have dined well and sumptously, I am 
not to have a comfortable cup of teat Wherefore else was I called from 
my ‘28 port? I am always ready for a cup of tea—it isa sign of a well- 
regulated mind to be go. There is no period of the day or night ia which 
I cannot imbibe it, to the comfort of my soul, and, as I am informed, 
utter prostration of my digestive organs. My dinner—good as it has 
been—would be as nought if not ended with a cap of tea. A slice—one 
slice—of very thio bread and butter is necessary for its due enjoyment. 





an | Badly, wickedly, as Fashion has caused them to be served, Lam not goin; 


to be done out of either, 

Gaickly I seize the miserable thimble-full of cold stuff; for my plush- 
bedize: attendant is already blue in the face, from the strain upon his 
arms, and gives me the idea that he is about to drop the tray with its 
contents into my lap. A third servant approaches, and offers me bread 
aod butter, moffias, &. Muffias? Horror! Whet am I to do with my 
bread and butter? I require one hand to hold my saucer, and the other 
to lift my cup. There is no table near me, 1 can’t place the delicate, 
bat greasy morsel on my knee, on the floor, or on the side of my chair. 
I am obliged to stick it in my saucer, there to be soddened and spoilt in 
the liquid spilt by the straggiio Jeames. This is how I am served be- 
causelam “company.” When fir. Amphitriton ia alone, Mrs. A. makes 
his tea, and hesips it incomfort. Whbea Lucal!us drops in.unexpectedly, 
h3, too,.is allowed to enjoy vapnese Smith, Brown, and Robinson, en- 
tertained separately, have the privilege ; but when they collec~ 
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ts of a dreary and self-mortifying character, it em a 
tting adjunct ; bat it is elbowing its disagreeable way into 
bler and more social entertainments, whose. greatest charm used to be 
the absence of all formality, anda syuenaatio course of tea. It pute all 
guests upon an equality, True, that supposing all your guests to 
ie équally welcome and equally. deserving, this is what you ought to de- 
sire. But all your guests are not-equally welcome, or equally deserving. 
They never are. It deprives you of your royal prerogative of rew 
ments, What! .is it reasonable that stupid old Miss Nagger, 
that detestable Major Frump, who will “drop in” uninvited, should 
be:put on the same’footing with me, an old and esteemed friend of the 
family, and that nice’ Jessy Mayne, with her ten thousand pounds, who 
drops her blue eyes when your gon Charles addresses her? Is it jast 
that you should be denied the opportunity of putting sugar into the 
stingy old-maid’s cup, knowing, as you do, that she cannot bear its 
taste; or that the greedy old bachelor should be able to help himself to 
cream? By sending in Jeames with his tray, you remove this power,— 
ou are guilty of this injustice. You break up conversation ; you scat- 
ter your guests-into knots of two’s and three’s; you spoil a refreshing 
and innocent meal ; you renounce the influence which Providence, in 


providing tea, placed within your grasp ; and all to follow a fashion in-' 


vented by your enemies for your abasement. ‘ 

Again, I say, this is a substantial infringement of your rights. Wives 
and daughters of Eogland! agitate! agitate! Be your ery ‘“‘ Woman 
for the Tea-Table, and the Tea-Table for Woman!” Banish the batler, 
—send shambling Jeames and his clattering tea-tray to the right-about. 
Reeume your throne and stay behind the urn; give skim-milk to the 
wretch whe does not uphold your cause; and let the cup of the traitor 
eho dares to dispute your sway be sugarless. 

eee 
THE MOVEMENT ABROAD. 

The state of Europe question each day assumes greater importance, 
and every one is convinced of the impending disturbance of that uneasy 

ition which the despotic Authorities are pleased to term -‘ peace.” 

‘he reactionary parties in the English Parliament look with satisfaction 
at the probability of their being able to stifle the cry for Reform, by a still 
louder appeal to those fears which the occurrence of war can so readily 
excite. Day by day our funds fluctuate according to the movement of 
the Paris Bourse, while every statement of the Monieur, and every word 
that falls, or is supposed to fall, from the military chief who sits enthroned 
at Paris, is watched with as much anxiety as if he were the sole arbiter 
of the destinies of the world, instead of being a man of subtle shifts and 
expedients, watching gp tara of events as anxiously as any speculator 
in the most ticklish market, and regulating his adventures according to 
the opportunities of the moment rather than by any pre-determined 
scheme. The great difference between the Emperor Napoleon III. and 
the common-place monarchs and advisers by whom European states are 
governed, is, that he has a keener insight into the character of bis people 
and the necessities of histime. They endeavour to maintain their thrones 
by idle efforts to check the motion of public affairs ;—he sees that a 
quiescent Europe or a quiescent France is an impossibility, and secks 
with skill and success to prevent the outbreak of revolution, by direct- 
ing energies that cannot be neutralized into a channel more consistent 
with his own interests and plans, England, so far as its Court and Go- 
vernment are concerned, still clings to the benighted notion of keeping 
things quiet by throwing weight alternately in one scale or the other, 
without the slightest regard to the inherent justice of the occasion, and 
without any perception of the possible absurdity of attempting to pre- 
gerve an equilibrium by the opposition of repulsive powers. During the 
Rossian war, the Prince Consort declared the British constitution to be 
om its trial. It was tried and found wanting, for the irrefragable argu- 
ment of events demonstrated that an unreformed Parliament was no check 
‘upon official jobbery and folly ; exposure only led to a miserable mini- 
mum of improvement, and the irresponsible distributors of honours and 
patronage rewarded with blue ribbons, titles, and places every conspicu- 
ous offender whose political or military delinquencies had caused the 
death of our soldiers, or brought discredit upon our arms. Again the 
Prince Consort might tell us that our constitution it on its trial, and 
again we should see proof of the absolute necessity of causing it to un- 
dergo thorough repair. 

Every hour proves that we want a national policy to lessen the chances 
of our being involved in war, and to show to other Powers in what direc- 
tion they may move with the certainty of avoiding collision with our- 
selves. Our old women of Downing Street are no match for the man of 
the Tuileries. He will not and cannot be quiet while the world moves 
on, and the imbecility of our cabinets thrusts upon him the necessity of 
being prepared with alliances against us in case neither our friendship 
nor our neutrality can be secured. It is absurd to offer our support for 
the idle purpose of sustaining principles that are outgrown, or dynastic 
arrangements that are only compatible with chronic disorder and alarm. 
It is not.uneasy to unravel the web of European incidents or destinies, 
but it ie easy to trace certain concatenations that irresistibly bind to- 
gether the fortunes of different peoples and states. A littie more success 
of the noble efforts of Garibaldi must lead to outbreaks on the mainland 
of Neapolitan territory, while a successful insurrection there couid not 
possibly leave the Pope in possession of what now remains of his ill- 
governed states defended by hireling cutthroats from foreign lands. A 
tising right and left of the Austrian positions would leave Francis Joseph 
bat two alternatives—either to retire altogether from Italy, or try once 
more the chances of war, and no one can doubt that a movement in Hun- 
gary would follow or accompany a renewal of the Italian campaign. 

It is evident from Count Cavour’s speech, upon which we commented 
last week, that the Sardinian Court reckons upon farther aid from France 

if any emergency should arise to render it necessary ; and however 
anxious Louis Napoleon may be for peace, he dare not permit his work 
in ltaly to be overthrown by a restoration of Austrian authority and 
prestige. To doso would be to make the second empire a failure, and 
to confess himself beaten by those Hapsburgs who betrayed bis uncle, 
and have been the traditional enemies of France. Matters are still further 
entangled by the meddling of Russia with Tarkey, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris, and by the doubt still entertained 
whether the German Powers would be content to leave Austria to her 
fate. The South German princes are known to be against the emanci- 
pation of either Italy or Hungary, and the Prussian Court is afraid to 
take its stand upon the age ory of popular right. 

With such complications, what can the French Emperor do but prepare 
for the bility of having to encounter a coalition, into which Eng- 
land might be dragged while her rulers are unfaithful and her people 
asleep? The doubt cast by Eogland over the liberal efforts of Europe are 
closely connected with the compuleory hesitation of Cavour; and our 
private letters affirm that even the expedition of Garibaldi has been im- 
perilled by the obstacles which the Sardinian Court bas uowillingly, and 
perforce, placed in the way of his receiving the aid best adapted to his 

lans. If Austria should renew the war, as now seems most probable, it 
fs to be feared that the French Emperor could not rely upon the appro- 
bation of Lord John Russeli—the most liberal of our statesmen—if he 
should carry out his original intention of assisting the Hungarians to 
achieve their emancipation, and he would be certain of virulent opposi- 
tion if Lords Malmesbury or Clarendon conducted our affairs. Neither 
Whigs nor Tories are prepared for any efforts towards the reconstruction 
of Europe, and whether they have to deal with Constantinople, the 
Principalities of the Danube, the States of Italy, or the divided frag- 
ments of Germany, their ideas are all taken from the past, and they pore 
over the Treaty of Vienua when they ought to be reading the sigas of the 
times. 


The merchant hesitates in his speculations, and the course of our 
manufacturing prosperity is constantly disturbed, because Eegland has 
forgotten the fact that she is\strong enough to control the events that 
peg 
energies 


to cae 

astute descendant of tle First Napoleon cannot fail to know that 
an alliance with Russia couldjonly be a temporary and dangerous expe 
dient. There is a great gulf tween the Courts of Paris and St, Peters- 
burg, that might be on ir bridget over, bat which 20 Pee 
fill ‘The French Empire thoast of its seven million votes ; the Rus- 
sian apne haughtily condemis any Government tba‘ rests upon the suf- 
frages of the people. Napolec Alexander may both be despots, but 












concern her, and able to offer a free vent to the disruptive 
France, without |mperilling one single interest she need care 


while the latter repeats old falceboods about an imaginary divine right, 
the former moves in the name of bis nation, and mast gratify some broad 
popular desires to prevent his power from drifting away. The French 
Sovereign must play off the coay egeints the Joi ‘picts the demo- 
cracy against the numerous and wealthy adherents of the family of Louis 
Phili and it would be a greater triu for him to secure the sup- 
port of England in the new settlement of Europe, than to obtain some 
transient advantages in a collision that could only end in his defeat. 

In Italy, in Hungary, in Germany, the wisest of the liberal leaders 
only claim from England a just expression of opinion, and the certainty 
that she will not interfere to prevent changes which, although they might 
be objectionable in some minor particulars, would, on the whole, ~ 
about a greater conformity between national aspirations and territori 
arrangements. Every one knows that England would not fight with the 
avowed of restoring Austrian slavery in Italy, or of compelling 
the Hunga: to remain under the illegalities and atrocities of Haps- 
burg misrule; but the Continent! does not know whether the people of 
this country would permit Lord Palmerston to sanction a second Russian 
intervention, and repeat his former conduct of writing to Vienna letters 
of congratulation, when the aid of barbarian forces had enabled Francis 
Joseph to drown the rights'and liberties of Hangary in a stream of 
blood ; nor does the Continent know whether England is prepared to let 
the German Princes drink to the dregs that cup of bitterness and destrve- 
tion that would be thrust upon them if, through their miserable jealousies 
and their absolutist principles, they should be rash enough ‘to provoke a 
collision with Imperial France. During the Italian campaign, the King 
of Bavaria overstepped the limits of neutrality in h’s zeal for his Haps- 
burg friends, and the South German Princes will expose the whole con- 
federation to danger if the war should be renewed, and they continue to 
behave as Austrian lieutenants, and not as patriotic and independent 
kings. That Austria believes another Hungarian revolt to be an immi- 
nent contingency, is evident from her promises of concession—Machiavel- 
lian engagements, always offered in the hour of danger, and never kept 
when the peril has passed away. “‘ Very serious indeed,” says the Pre- 
sident of the new Council, Archduke Rainer, “is the position of our 
country ;”’ and no one could doubt it when so courtier-like a patriot as 
Count Appony rose, and declared that in accepting a seat in the new 
assembly he had not abandoned bis national principles, but felt bound to 
preserve the historical rights of his country. Look where we will, we 
find opposing principles rushing into collision, while the best advice the 
British Government has to give, is to express a wish that oppressed na- 
tions would go to sleep and not disturb the general repose.—Leader. 


—»————— 


EXTINCTION OF THE REFORM BILL. 


Yesterday the Reform Bill, the 10th or 15th of the title, breathed its 
last in the arms of Lord John Russell. The daily bulletins which we 
have given for the past three or four weeks will have prepared the public 
for the event. Lord John himself in the spirit of the old saying, ‘ The 
King is dead—Long live the King,’ had no sooner proclaimed the de- 
cease of the late Bill than he announced a successor, early next Session, 
with a somewhat safer title. To this we are to transfer our faith and 
allegiance, though as yet all we hear ol it is, that as the deceased Bill 
professed to be less than its predecessors, so the next heir is to exhibit a 
still lower scale of political existence. The grandest traditions must 
condescend to the possible, and “a reduction of the franchise” is all that 
can now be looked for. In this simple and attenuated form, Lord John 
hopes that Reform may escape the thousand amendments, and resolutions, 
and clauses, that, like so many fiends, pursued the late Bill to the hour 
of its decease, leaving it no rest, and collectively draining the life wich 
each assailedia vain. The Bill, as our readers are aware, has died from 
a multitude of disorders. There must have been no whole part in its 
body, for its doctors were Legion, and, as Monday’s Notice-list told the 
world, sixty or seventy physicians were proffering their services as the 
patient passed from their care. Looking to the life the Bill has led ever 
since it saw the light, and still more to the miseries that were in store 
for it, we ‘can only congratulate its friends on its happy deliverance. 
Had the Session been prolonged from this to Christmas it would not 
have been sufficient to exhaust the ingenuity of its friends or its foes, as 
the one sought to improve, the other to undermine and destroy, the un- 
happy measure. We have long notice its ebbing vitality, and its dim- 
inished power of resistance to the successive shocks which assailed it. 
There were those who refused to see these symptoms, and sharply re- 
buked us for our gloomy predictions. The Reform Bill was to survive 
all its trials and become a useful member of society, The result shows 
how little they knew about the matter. 

Seeing that there is now no help for it, everybody is disposed to 
take the result easily. Like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, compelled 
to take £1,400.000 more than he intended, the House of Commons, and 
no doubt the House of Lords, can endure the loss of two months’ labour, 
in addition to a fair allowance of other toils and treuble. The Budget, 
the Bankruptcy Bill, and some other measures, are enough to satisfy the 
largest appetite for business. The Reform Bill had become one of those 
never-ending pursuits which seem intended to show man that he has not 
eternity at hifdisposal. We are not to sappose that the sixty gentlemen 
who had put down their names to notices, many of them very elaborate, 
did so from pure malice, or even from vanity. Each one, even the mem- 
ber for Rye, whom Mr. Bright pursues with such merciless irony, wished 
to do some positive execution upon the measure, some improvement, or 
some damage. Here are sixty nights at‘once, and it is not easy to see 
how they could have been obtained for the Bill on this side Christmas. 
Life is too short for enterprises of this sort, unless they are of a more 
agreeable and seductive character than a measure for a reform of the 
representation. Foriune has happily supplied some work quite heavy 
enough to take the place of the defunct measure with those who require 
solid food. We have to arrange matters for the war which is now pro- 
bably raging in China, with we know not what success. We have to 
consider the Report of the Commission on Defences, and how many more 
millions we are to bury in earthworks. These are quite enough for the 
Dogdays. Indeed, we are rr in a condition just now to estimate the 
national capacity for work, It is some weeks since it was possible to do 
anytbiog except indoors, but, should summer happily come, and should 
the rain cease and the wind abate, the novelty of out-door life will tell 
upon the attractions of the House of Commons, and members will be 
ready to let business take care of itself. Mr. Bright is not an idle mao, 
nor does he always object to labour in vain. Few people are more ready 
to pull against the stream and hope against hope. But eveo he can 
smile after his own fashion when he ‘hears that Reform is once more ex- 
cused attendance at the House, and sent on a tour through the 
provinces. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum was almost the best thing that could be said 
about the Bill. Asone speaker after another rose to take his part in 
the solemn ceremony, one only heard that the Bill had been unfortunate, 
that it had come ont of time, that it was born under an evil star, crushed 
by adverse circumstances, and done to death by slanderous tongues, Its 
case is indeed hard. It is condemned to death without a crime ; it leaves 
not even a character, or a name, to point a moral or adorn a tale. All 
say it ought to have come out earlier ; it ought to have been fully dis- 
cussed, and ought to have passed ; but it has not. Even in the 60 or 70 
notices of motion there is scarcely anything laid to the charge of the 
Bill. Every one seems to say “I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” Mr. 
Bright says only it is good as far us it goes ; but to call it an instalment 
is the worst thing that can be said against it. Perhaps we may venture 
to say more about’it than the Parliamentary orators. There was a blot 
of dishonesty about the Bill which deprived it of the respect which it 
otherwise deserved. No Reform Bill can be really honest and respecta- 
ble which does not contain an extensive redistribution of seats. True, 
sach a Bill will not pass through Parliament under existing circum- 





- | only about one in 5,000 cares a straw about the matter, isa very cheer- 


stances. But what is the inference? Not that Goveroments and Par- 
liaments are to waste their time over measures that will not pass, and 
don’t deserve to pass; but that they should drop the subject altogether 
till they can make up their minds to a really good measure. Can Lord 
Jobn Russell bold out any reasonable expectation tbat the Bill for the 
Reduction of the Franchise which he promises to introduce jearly next 
year will do more than take up the time of the House to no purpose? It 
is a point on which, we conceive, he ought to betbink himself very seri- 
ously. Unless something unexpected should provoke a new interest in 
the subject, the people out of doors will leave it all to Parliament. We 
are told that 6,000,000 persons are unrepresented, and no more than 
16,000 have petitioned for the franchise, and as long as that is the mea- 
sure of Reform out of doors it is vain to expect the House to run the risk 
of self-immolation. Martyrdom must have its grand cause, its admiring 
spectators, its devoted imitators ; but a sacrifice for the people, of whom 


less finale of a political career. Let the 6,000,000 to whom Mr. Bright 
alludes, and to whom Lord Jobn himeelf appeals, respond to the iavoca- 
tion. Let them come end say what they want, and what they will have. 





It may be gran their importunity, but not to their silence, or their 






























Empervial Parliament. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, June 5. 
THE REFORM BILL WITHDRAWN. 

On the order of the day being read for the resumption of the adjourn 
debate on going into committee on this Bill, " oneen 

Lord J. Russeit.—In rising to address the Honse on this occasion, 
I must say, inthe first place, that it is impossible for the Government to 
accede to the motion of my hon. friend the member for Rye, and that I 
think it would be most inconvenient for the House itself, if it is to de- 
cide upon this Reform Bill, to fix the time to which they would postpone 
it, or to commit themselves to any pledge, that they would not entertain 
it at any period before the expiration of two or three years. I trast 
therefore, that my hon. friend will not persist in that motion. I have 
also a farther statement to make to the Boose with respect to the posi- 
tion of this Bill, and in making it I beg to say that it is not my wish to 
excite any aaperity of debate, or to refer more than in passing to the de- 
bate which took p the other night. In the debate of Thursday even- 
ing, my noble friend at the head of the Government stated the case in 
favour of the Bill, and against delay, and I don’t wish to abate a single 
word of what my noble friend stated on that occasion, but having said 
thus much, it is not necessary that I should repeat any of the arguments 
then used on behalf of the Government. This, however, is apparent on 
the division, that there were 250 members of this House who declared for 
the postponement of the Bill for this session. I say for the postpone- 
ment, because if we had taken a different line ; if we had said, “ we are 
determined to go on, not only with the English Bill, but also with the 
Scotch and Irish Bills,” I think it could have been said as strenuously, 
and to my mind with much more reason than it was said, “ You cannot 
expect to carry these three Bills; you might possibly have carried the 
English Bill, but if you attempt to carry the three Bills, it is obvious 
there will not be time for the performance of that task.” The Govern- 
ment, therefore—250 members having voted in affi:mation of the proposal 
for postp t—thought themselves bound seriously to consider the 
position of the question, and to ask themselves what was their duty to 
the House and the country. 

I must say that I think that if we are not of opinion that we can suc- 
ceed in carrying this Bill through both Houses of Parliament in the 
present session, it would be idle, perhaps culpable, to go into committee 
for some four or five days and then to make the delays which would 
arise in commitee the reason for abandoning the Bill. (Hear, hear.) 
The position, then, is this—we have not yet got into committee on the 
11th of June—250 members have voted for a postponement—and there 
are, moreover, some 60 or 70 amendments to be proposed in committee. 
It cannot be expected but that all those amendments would be discussed. 
The question of the representation of the people in Parliament is a very 
large one, and the Bill being before the House there is certainly no Par- 
liamentary objection to the introduction of any topic immediately con- 
nected with the representation. There could be no objection to the ar- 
gument that one part of the system of representation bears upon others, 
to the argument that the redistribution of members bears on the question 
of the franchise, nor to the introduction of other subjects which, though 
not contained io the Bill, belong to the question of the representation of 
the people. It would, therefore, be a matter which must take up consi- 
derable time ; but if we were able to command all the time from the 11th 
of June to what may be presumed to be the usual time for the close of 
the session, I should then say that it was our duty to proceed with the 
Bill, and, even at a late period, to propose it for the consideration of 
Parliament. But it happens that there are other questions which must 
be considered, and some of them must ioterpose during the passage of 
this Bill through committee. There are questions which have arisen 
very recently, There is the question with regard to the supplies, which 
depends upon the news we have received from China, putting an end to 
all hope that our dispute with China canbe settled without hostilities, 
and therefore requiring this House to consider what supplies will be 
necessary for the operations of our army and navy now in the China 
seas, and what ways and means may be required for bringing those 
operations to a successful termination. There is the question also which 
my noble friend mentioned the other night—the propositions which may 
arise out of the report of the Commissioners on the National Defences, 
No one could pretend either with regard to the China war, nor with re- 
gard to the defence of the country, it would be allowable to the Govern- 
ment to make themselves responsible for the postp t to anoth 
year of questions of such urgency as well as importance. 

The question, then, being whether we should be able to go through 
committee on the Bill in the course of the present session, we came to the 
conclusion that it was not probable we should be able to go through 
committee, and to obtain the assent of the House of Commons to the 
various clauses of the Bill ia the time usually devoted to the session. 
There was this farther objection—that if we were not able completely to 
carry the Bill into law, it would not be fair to ask the House of Com- 
mons to decide prematurely upon the amount of the county and borough 
franchise, thereby fettering their discretion and injuring the discussion of 
the question in another year. Supposing, then, that in the ordinary 
period of the session it was not possible to carry the Bill in such time as 
to send it up to the House of Lords for them to decide upon it, there 
arose this further question, whether by the unasual step of an adjourn- 
ment instead of a prorogation, it would not be possible to carry this 
Bill. But I think it is evident that, important as the question is, there 
is not that immediate urgency with regard to it, and I may say that there 
is not that demand that it should be proceeded with without any delay 
or postponement which would justify the Government ia resorting to an 
extraordinary measure of this kind. (Hear.) Well, such being the case, 
we have come to the conclusion, which I will at once state to the House, 
that it is not our duty to attempt to proceed with the Bill in the present 
session, But, in making that announcement, I think I should hardly be . 








justified if I were not to refer to some questions which may be asked, 


perbaps to some reproaches that may be addressed to the Ministry. It 
may be said that it was not till the 4th of June that we asked the House 
to go into committee, and that if we had pressed the Bill at an earlier 

eriod of ths session we should have been enabled to get a decision of the 

ouse on the provisions which it contained. But I must remind the 
House that in the first instance it was necessary that the usual supplies 
for the army and navy should be granted to the Crown, and at a very 
early period of the session we brought forward measures with that object, 
which were not only of the utmost importance, but likewise of the great- 


est urgency. We had thought it our duty to conclude a commercial 


treaty, and my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 


name of the Government, proposed various measures connected with that 


treaty largely affecting the finances of the country. According to all 
the views that have been usually entertained by avy Government that 
has bad the finances of the empire under its control, it would not have 
been right to postpone for an indefinite time questions of taxation and 
of duties. 

For the sake of the trade and industry of the country and for the 
maintenance of the financial stability of the State it was necessary to 
proceed with those measures without delay. They occupied a very con- 
siderable time, and I therefore felt myself compelled to postpone to as 
late a period as after Whitsuntide the proposal that we ehould go into 
committee on this Bill. There are other questions with regard to the 
usual supplies of the year which remain to be settled ; the army votes, 
or many of them, are not at present agreed to. The whole of the civil 
gervice estimates have likewise to be taken ; and, though it be reason- 
able and necessary to ask for a vote on account of them, it would not be 
reasonable to postpone beyond a very limited time—say the early part 
of July, the discussion on those estimates. These questions would again 
have impeded the progress of the Bill, and would have made it neces- 
sary for us to ask for frequent delays. But there is a subject, with re- 
gard to which I must say a few words further to the House, and that is 
as to the nature of the Bill which we have proposed. I do not now in- 
tend to discuss those which are merely points of detail, but I think it is 
necessary to state that the Government were persuaded, and are per- 
suaded, that the reduction of the borough franchise is required for the fu- 
ture safety of the State and for the improvement of our representative 
system. (*‘ Hear, bear,” from several members below the gangway.) 
Many years ago, when I had to consider this question, Mr. Hume, who 
then was a member of this House, and who from the first day that the 
Reform Bill passed in 1831 always told me what he intended to do, urged, 
among various other arguments, that six out of every seven of the male 
adults of this country were excluded from the franchise, and that among 
those who were so excluded were men whose intelligence and at 
would fully entitle them to the enjoyment of that privilege. (Hear.) 
will own that bis arguments on that occasion made a great impression 
on my mind, and induced me to set on foot inquiries and to send persons 
into the country and ascertain the character of those working men who 
did not possess the franchise. The result of those inquiries convinced me 
that there were meny of those men whose intelligence and integrity 
qualified them for the exercise of the right of voting. 

But if that was the case then, their exclusion, their continued exclusion 
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Mangrep.—At 8t. J N. F., June 19th the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Newfoundland, assisted by the Wensrable  Afobdeasce , 
Wituam James Warp, Notary P , to Anna Marta Wasstrse Wazp, 
daughter of the late John Ward, Esq., of Plymouth, New Hampshire, U. 8. A. 
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it a participation in the right of voting for members of this House. no to by Mr. Raymond of the Times, who after a few well-chosen 

thiuk of distarbiog that settlement or will attempt to curtail | remarks, gave “ The Great Civilizer of the Age, Steam Navigation ; and Drep.—At Clifton, Staten Island, on the 25th inst., James W. Marrnamp, 
thous privileges. Ivis, therefore, with the wteneut eomAdenee that 1 look the Great “Bastern, as its grandest and most illustrious representative.” | £8@- of the firm of Maitland, Phelps & Co., youngest son of the late Lord Dum- 
forward to the renewal of a measure carrying these ples into effect. | Mr. Erastus Brooks, of the Ezpress, then made a few remarks, and in con- drennen. 
I do not wieh now to do more than to ask my bon. friend (Mr. Mackin- | cluding gave “ England and America—though distinct like the billows, 7 
nop) to withdraw his motion, and when that step shall have been taken | let them be one like the sea.” 
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THe ALBION. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1860. 


the discharge of tbe order for going into committee. 

Mr. Macxiywon having withdrawn bis amendment, Mr. Disraz1i said 
he thought the Government had taken a wise and not an undignified 
course ; it was much better, out of regard to the progress of public busi- 


Arrived inside the Hook, as the steamer swung around in her course 
and headed towards the city, a salute wes fired from her decks, and her 
flags displayed from the mast-heads, the band at the same time playing 
national airs ; and handreds of voices trom the many gaily d steam- 
ers which had come down the Bay to eecort the steamer flee po ol 
joined to make the air ring with such a shout as has rarely startled 
barren shores of Sandy Hook. 

Entering the Narrows, the guns of Fort Hamilton bellowed forth their 
hoarse welcome, which was recognized by the dipping of the ensign. 
Forther on, the Revenue Catter, the Harrie Lane, saluted the steamer, 
and cheer after cheer arose from the ficet of coats which surrounded her. 
A few moments later the ponderous engines were stopped, the flags of the 
steamer dipped, and s salute of twenty-one gune fired in response to the 
greeting so lavishly showered upon her from all sides. The scene at the 
time was one of the most exciting we bave witnessed for a long time. 
The whole Bay was literally covered with steamers and sailing vessels, 
all gaily dreseed with flags, and crowded with their living freight; and 
as gun after gun roared out such a welcome as never visitor received be- 
fore in these waters, cheer after cheer arose from every side, every one 
seemingly carried away by the excitement of the moment. 


THE SCENE ALONG THE HUDSON. 


As the vessel steamed up the river, the spectacle presented was not a 
whit inferior to that along the harbour. The gaily decorated boats that 
shot hither and thither across the stream, the flags flying from every 
mast-head, and, not the least, the huzzaing multitudes on either shore 
made a coup d wil that has never been surpaseed since the arrival of the 
Great Britain, fiiteen years ago. The ship steamed steadily on only to 
meet with new sights at every taro of the wheels, to be greeted with ad 
ditiqnal cannon salutes and shouts of welcome from the throngs crowding 
the encompassiog steamers and veseels, and the shores. 


THE DOCKING, 


A portion of the docks lying at the foot of Hammond, Bethune, Troy 
and Banks streets have been selected. The total space appropriated 
being 718 feet in length. A good deal of dredging, the entire work cost- 
ing over $3,000, had, however, to be done to secure sufficient depth of 
water. The bulkheads belong to private parties, and the docks proper 
at the foot of the streets named are the property of the city. For wharf 
age $87 50 is the daily charge—the charge being graduated to the ton- 
nage of the Great Eastern, which is rated at 22 500 tons. The “ Docking” 
was a manceuvre which called forth both skill and cool judgment. The 



























From Home. 

Lord John Russell did not nail his colours to the mast. He had no 
faith in the “ sweet little cherub that sits up alcft,” and watches over 
the fate of those who venture on troubled waters. He has hauled down 
his flag. Not, however, until his unhappy little craft was 
riddled between wind and water, and there was absolutely no possibility 
of fight or flight or any other means of terminating the strife than sur- 
render. In other words, Lord Joho Russell has abandoned his Reform Bill 
“ for this session.” Perbaps our metaphor would have been more correct 
“if we had said the ministerialists had ecattled their ship ; for two thirds 
of the amendments which harrassed the progress of the bill proceeded 
from the ministerial side of the House ; and the opposition, bat for the 
rashness of a few enfans perdus on the back benches and below the gang- 
way, might safely have left “ Reform” to the tender mercies of profess- 
ing friends. They it is who in effect destroyed it. Poor Lord John 
must really have been dirgusted with those favoured of all reformers, 
the metropolitan boroughs. There (to use the @pt too complimentary 
language of the organ of the Foreign Office) was “the member for 
Marylebone, who was so eloquent on the serious responsibility which the 
Government bad incurred by the withdrawal of the Bill—was he not the 
first—out of the pure benevolence of his heart—to give the enemy a cue 
of which they did not feil to take advantage, and to denounce the data 
upon which the Bill was founded? Ard that other Arcadian member 
for Marylebone, and representative of the wrongs of the sister island, 
what help did he give to the Bill during its brief and troubled existence? 
And the Stoic of Liskeard, who bewailed the fate of the Bill and de 
nounced its murderers, how did he employ his gift of tongue while the 
Bill was yet alive? Indefending the rights of the King of Naples, and 
informing against the Garibaldi subscription.” The “Reformers” cer- 
tainly are a little inconsistent, and thereia much like the “Repealers.” 
His must be a stony heart that contains no sympathy for— 
not the “ Apostle,” but let us rather say—the latter day Saint of Re- 
form. However, the bulk of the people of England are giad to get rid 
of the “ Representation of the People Bill,” that Lord Joho Rassell may 
attend to the special duties ef his onerous office, which the times make 
the most difficult and the most trying position in the Government. It 
may indeed be regretted that this ghost of Reform could not be laid upon 
the shelf ; that it must again be called up next year. But as the meagare 
was almost sure of defeat in the House of Lords, it is as well no more 
time was wasted on it. Its absence from debate will give bills of im- 
portant domestic concern a chance of passing, such for instance as the 
Bankruptcy Bill, and the Bill introduced by Mr. Cardwell concerning 
Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. 

The reader will see in another place how the second Bomba, finding 
his eceptre, slippery with blood, was falliog from his grasp, and having 
no people to appeal to, bethought him of an appeal to the pity of the 
sovereigns. To be the bearer of his supplications to Eogland, Ferdinand 
II. chose Commendatore Martino, “an unpronounced liberal of respect- 
ably lukewarm temperature, whom in his dying moments the blessed 
Ferdinand recommended to his hopeful heir as the man for these supreme 
emergencies.” In due course, the Commendatore arrived at Paris a 
route for St. James’s, actually prepared to promise on behalf of FrancisIL, 
to his subjects on the mainland, the French Imperial constitution of 
1852! All the “ wise and sober liberties’’ of Imperial institutions were 
to be bestowed, by royal grace, on the few Neapolitans who have sur- 
vived the unrepealed though foresworn Constitution of 1848. With this 
immense concession, M. Martino doubtless anticipated receiving the 
congratulations of Eogland on his royal master’s clemency. But his 
hopes were sadly blighted. While still in Paris, there reached the Envoy 
aspeech which Lord Palmerston delivered in the House of Commons, 
condemning the Government of Naples in the strongest possible 
terms. “It is the fault and fortune of governments like those of Rome 
and Naples (said he,) when, by the atrocities they have com- 
mitted, their subjects have revolted and have been driven into despera 
tion, that they have appealed to all friendly powers for assistance to re- 
move and put an end to the authors and instigators of the revolution. 
Those governments forget that they themselves are really the original 
authors and instigators of these revolutionary elements—and that if their 
prayers were granted and steps taken to accomplish what they desire, 
unless, what is very unlikely, they should alter their own course, the 
first and most effectual step would be their own removal.” This was 
a rather startling opinion, bat it had the effect of opening the eyes of the 
Envoy, who finiehed his journey at Paris. Our vigorous climate did not 
suit him. The visit of M. Martino to Eogland on such a mission would 
haye been veritably mihi ¢ beate Martini, and it was precipitately aban- 
doned. —moe 

Laying out the New Map. 

A few weeks ago an eminent publicist, who has enjoyed anusual 
advantages of travel and observation in the Courts of Coutinental 
Europe, was discussing the probable fature course of the French Empe- 
ror. The adroit and unscrupulous occupant of the throne of his uncle 
had just declared, through his minister, that France did not set up a 
claim to natural boundaries. “Pooh! pooh!” said our politician ; “he 
has the Alps now; and ere long you will find him upon the Rhine, with 
a hundred and fifty thousand men, when you least expect it, and in a 
way that will astonish you. He is a great scoundrel ; but I cannot fail 
to be amused and interested at the dexterity with which he uses the 


time in committee. He reminded the House that, if the Bill was 
withdrawn, it was not through any successful opposition, or opposition 
of any kind, offered to a bond fide amendment of the representativa of the 

3. the real cause of the delay arose from the Goverameat having 
en other measures of such magnitude as to render the 
of the Bill morally impossible. He ackaowledged that they had acted 
with perfect honour towards the Opposition side ef the House, from whom 
would receive every aid ia the condact of the public business, 

. Bricut said, although the announcement given by Lord John Rus- 
sell was received with mach regret in his (Mr. Bright’s) neighoourhood, 
he did not blame bim for the course he had taken. He lamented to find 
his pape blighted, bat felt that it would be unjust to attack the Govern- 
ment for difficulties fur which they were not entirely responsible. The 
session, however, had not been wholly without results. The reform of 
the tariff was of itself a measure of great importance, so was the com- 
mercial treaty, and nothing could exceed the good faith and honour of 
the French Government in their endeavours to carry out the provisions 
of the treaty. He had authority for saying that, as the convention was 
Bow proceeding, the results of the treaty would be such as to exceed the 
sanguine anticipations of ite frieads. The Bill was a very moderate and 
very reasonable one, and the opposition to it had been emboldened by 
members on the Liberal side of the House who wanted a sound Whig 
Government, which would never be seen again—which was just as much 
extinct as the dodo, But he was glad that the Government had proposed 
to withdraw the Bill rather than it shoul be margled in committee, and 
a £6 franchise altered to one of £8, which would be most pernicious. He 
hoped, however, that the House, if it would not have a Reform Bill for 
{iseif, would cot allow its rights to be impaired by letting in the preten- 
sions of the Peers. 

After some further discussion, the Bill was withdrawn. 


——— 
THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 
THE PASSAGE. 


The Great Eastern came in to the Light Ship, at Sandy Hook, at 7} 
A.M., on Thursday morning, having left the Needles at 10 AM. on the 
Hawt Acorting to he oat scnoan of Cept Corey: BX; | ie had opus fo al and te wid was bot from the puto the om 
has been as happy as it was successful. Originally destined to sail from pose meek pave. ~~ ” pee come oe posains ays eet to 
Southampton on the evening of Saturday, the 16th, uoforeseen circum- aid in turn of the veaset, 696. ai “past six o clock the vesee! was got 
staoces retarded ber departure until 8 A.M., on the 17th, when she slip- into # desired position, and two tugs booked on to the ship and started 
ped her mooriugs, and passing through the Needles, stopped to land the ahead, the paddles and screw being worked half atspeed ; the-hip answered 
pilot. She then was again eet in motion, and from that moment until her helm like a pilot boat, and she glided on, heading obliquely for the 
the period that she sighted the light-vessels at Sandy Hook, neitber pad- pry baer —_2 ae Bega a od a aw Baye a On she came, 
dies nor screw-engines have been stopped for a single moment, except to . ae? Ser Sead ae til) * . t on re eee oer 
take soundings. ’ with pg oo a ap of ew Baty of Potting nme ee om 

oe 
cn. a ~— ee ae ae ee = the dock, and about thirty feet of the bulkhead crumbles before her like 
winds and seas that would bave made their formidable presence known so much straw. “ Her touching, for the first time, the soil of America,” 
in a smalier sbip by the universal prostration of the passengers by the me 0. ie vo a Tag Na wg ony ~ “ om ‘ — 
overpowering induence of sea-sickness, but such is the indifference of the ge : 8 , H k th 4 = ot to witness 
great sbip to troubles which barrass her smaller rivals, that no chair as oe wiontes ° ‘ailli . eee eed _ < an wer was hove out 
‘was empty either at break/ast or dinner hours, nor has a single plate or A m1 ms pag ide f Eo ‘. h ae ~ hite ' was made fast to 
glass ex in fragments on the floore as an offering to Neptane. Her | * ®Pie and the a yoy > ei aneree a ure was fast to an 
pareage bas been more like that of a marine-railway, than of a ship ex- Amerionn wher a4 : “thy olbasgndlagpat @ tag came alongside, 

to the tossings and tumbliogs of the ocean’s surges. Could the aad the passengers, with their baggage, were put on board. She then 
Ailantic be bridged with iron, it would be tcarcely possible to convey steamed alongside the wharf, and they were landed and rapidly driven 
passengers with more ease and comfort then that experienced on board ; |  t their several hotels, leaving « large crowd behind, who gazed in- 
and if the ordinary discomforts of a sea voyage be not only annihilated, | 2"! aad with wonder up at this great ship. The dockiog was very 
but changed into active enjoyment, it will be wonderful indeed if the po eae seo aa reflects great credit upon Capt. Vine Hall, 
= ~~ a Siceeeiehe gassh. s share of trafflc upon whatever How long ue Crest Bastern ws will somal is oot yet determined, but it 

“ ~ w oubtless be until a ve an opportunity of seeing and admir- 
tase hacelenes age bat ais Se essedered ote tearigeny sets ing Be immense ie, Nr noble and exact proprtioos, the maasvenese 
velocity ultimately attainable, it will be a grievous error. Many causes of detall whieh eharasterians every. thing eenaeaten with her, and the 
now exist to reduce ber speed, that are either removable or temporary beauty and good taste of her internal finish. ‘No matter what may be 

the firet and most considerable being the incrustation upon her bottom, the le gyyat ore Soene in meet he sp nar dhe oe a he g o 
an incombrance that cannot be taken at a less figure than that of a re- ipa’ he = pe Gipappeiaten, in, hee appeeren Oe Of course, lying by 
@uction of one aod a half kvots per hour. Again, upon examining the | ‘B® Piet, there is not go fine an opportunity of judging of ber merit as « 
log, we fiud that neitber paddle nor screw engines were worked up to vessel, as when lying in the stream ; yet comparison with objects in her 
their full power for several days after her departure. At the outset, and | 2¢i@bbourbood affords ample means of jadging of her gigautic propor- 
for some time afterwards, the revolutions of the paddle engines did not tious. Standing at the bow her stern seems too distant to be part of the 
exceed nine in number. This precaution appeare reasonable, when we | ®™¢ veseel, is in reality far beyond hail—signs alone being of any 
remember that nearly all the engineers and firemen were strangers to the avail for communication. The Niagara. the third largest steamer afloat, 
ship, and that they all had to be organized and arranged for the per- as she steamed by her, seemed but a shallop in comparison, and the vari- 
formance of their respeotive duties ; bat that once accomplished, the en-| °U® Vessels that ‘ay in the stream could be looked dowa upon in s man- 
were allowed to put forth their strength and exhibit their power, | "** *°9 thing Sat. complimentary. 
result of which bas proved her ability to perform nearly four hun- 
Gred miles in tweaty-four hours. 
Some extra delay has also been caused by the course made by the great 
sbip in wy ow | the southern passage, which brought her within the in- 
_ fluence of the Gulf Stream and an adverse current. 
The Great Eastern is commanded by Capt. Joba Vine Hall ; her officers 
and crew number 420, and she brings 38 passengers, and eight guests. 


TIME LOG OF THE STEAMER. 







































































































































































































































THE WELCOME OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 


The Times thus writes : “‘ The voyage of the Great Zastern, as will be 
seen by our report, has been a substantial success. The theory of ber 
size is simply this: she can carry twice as much cargo as the Adriatic 
or the Persia, with the same horse-power and cost, simply on account 
of her size, the engines being the same. Her first trip has demonstrated 
the mechanical correctness of this theory, by proving that the ship not 
only equals, but exceeds smaller veesela in seaworthiness and manage- 
The following is the namber of miles made per day : ability. More than this—it demonstrates the equally important fact that 

tos ll va! 285 | 21st... .eeeenseeeeBO4 | 25tD....0...+.00+ +0825 | Se Comfort and safety of passengers are increased in proportion to the 

Crips 208 estcamee? My ya Chas size of the vessel. The moderate speed attained by the Great Eustern on 
aahall falipois 302 | 27th................264 | this trip is fully accounted for by her purposely bat not necessarily low 
299 | steam pressure, by a considerable deviation from the shortest course to 
avoid ice, by a foal bottom, and by other abnormal circumstances. The 
positive facts developed are the perfection of the hull and the excellence 
and reliability of the machinery. * * * It is to Australia or India, 
rather than to America, that the giant veesel must look for remunerative 
employment. Be this, however, as it may, the conception and achieve- 
ment of such a scheme as the building of the Great Eastern, even if it 
should prove a commercial failure, must remain a great historical suc- 
cess. It bas removed the limits of human enterprise ; prepared the way 
for new and vast developments in the science of navigation, and in a 
thousand ways will work for good upon the nation which bas undertaken 
it, and the age which has seen it so triumphantly carried out.” 

The World thus enthusiastically and cordially closes a long leading 
article : “ Long may the Great Eastern wave! Without a feeling of jeal- 
ousy we congratulate our brethren across the water, upon the foal suc 
cess of this great undertaking. We are glad that every difficulty is sur- 
mounted, and that the vast vessel is safely moored at our wharves. We 
are glad that her firet visit was to our shores. May her coming be an 
omen of everlasting amity and good will. By men of our.speech, and 
our blood, was she designed and builded ; muy she never have any er- 
rand of hostitity to us, who now welcome her so warmly. May she never 
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One of the passengers g ves the following information : 

“ The highest speed obtained was 14} knots. The chip’s bottom is very 
foul, and an allowance of at least two knots an hour should be made on 
that account. The distance from Southampton, as usually steamed, is 
3,190 miles, but to avoid the ice she went further south.” 

Every one oo board speaks in the bighest terms of her performance in 
pe Ph There was hardly any moiion felt at any time, and, not- 

ing the bad weather she experienced shortly after she left 
Southampton, not a pereon on board was sick during the passage, though 
more than one bilicus landsman crossed the ocean in her. As she did 
not start motil the 17th instead of the 16th, the passage was made in 
about eleven days, and had she not been obliged to steal south for fear 
of the ice, and thea to contend against the current of the Galf Stream, 
she would, notwithstanding the foulness of her bottom, have made the 
e in @ remarkably + time. But she is here at last, and the 
slight doubt as to the reality of ber existence which her many “ false 
starte” had occasioned, is at last dispelled by her actual presence in our 


HER ARRIVAL. 
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At eleven o’clock the provided by the courtesy of the consi i hopes, the fears, and even the hatred of other powers to bring about his 
in this city, Measre. Griondit Mintaro & Co., for the eascusseldden of piper Lov: r pond megs stag bee Png sce es prew own ends.” { 
the Press steamed, down the bay to the vessel, Gradually as the steam. her Queen over the conquered billows, and where , 


wer she goes may she} A memory of this expression of opinion is brought up by the news 
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that Louie Napoleon rag) gS to meet the Prince of 
russia. The alleged object of the interview is a renewal of the matusl 
gions in an epistle some mischief maker had got hold of and 
SOE snc Gabe owing ts thn ciary, sone prying gereme veal 0 
private letter addreseed to another individual. It seems’ that the breach 
occasioned by this remarkably delicate and high minded proceeding is 
too wide to be ‘bridged over by letters, or patched up by envoys extra- 
ordinary. ‘Nothing will do but the Prince and the Emperor mast meet, 
and make their little explanations, express their profound regrets, and 
assaré each other of their matual high consideration in person, like two 
mere private gentlemen who have had a misunderstanding. All very well, 
in seemitg ; and all might have passed off in the course of half a day 
with no other consequence to the world cutside Baden Baden than the 
flutter produced in certain circles by the record of the court chronicler. 
Bat the world has vividly in mind the sammary results of the imperial 
eonference which succeeded the battle of Solferino, and it has not en- 
tirely forgotten that one of the “Napoleonic Ideas’’ was to settle great 
questions by direct interview between the parties principally concerned, 
im defiance of the time honoured custom of vicarious diplomacy. So the 
interview at Baden Baden would have been regarded with some euspi- 
cion, even if the meeting of the parties to it had been unattended by any 
remarkable circumstances. But this was far from being the case ; for it 
seems that the occasion was seized upon by all the German kings and 
kinglings, with most noticeable unanimity, to go to Baden Baden. 
At the date of our last advices the Grand Duke of Baden, the King of 
Bavaria, and the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar had already arrived, and 
the Kings of Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Hanover ; the Grand Duke of 
Hesse Darmstadt ; the Dukes of Coburg-Gotha and Nassau, were ex- 
pected. It is said, and facts seem to give colour to the report, that all 
the monarchs big and little of Central Europe, except the Emperor of 
Austria, are to “assist” at the interview between the Emperor of France 
and the Prince Regent of Prussia. What wonder that Europe opens its 
eyes and pricks up its ears! There is reason. Could not the Prince and 
the Emperor make their explanations without the “ assistance’’ of #0 
many crownleted witnesses. 1s this royal soene the mere counterpart of 
one frequently occurring at school, when two big boys meet and make 
Up a quarrel with a crowd of little boys gaping round? Ithardly seems 
go. Considering the high-dried legitimistic tone prevailing in the litile 
courts of Germany, and the nature of the reminiscences which a crowned 
Napoleon of France must awaken in them, it would seem that Baden 
Baden is just the last place where their Imperial Highnesses of Saxe-one- 
thing and Coburg-other-thing would show their faces. But there they 
are ; and so the world asks, What does all this mean? 

We shall not undertake to answer the question, although we may per- 
haps be pardoned for reminding our readers that since the beginuing of 
the Italian campaigo of last summer nota single one of our surmises 
has failed to be accomplished. But this affair is somewhat too mach for 
us even to venture upon, because the premises from which we should be 
obliged to draw a conclusion are so extremely scanty. The Times, how- 
ever, does not hesitate to say that the Prince Regent is afraid that the 
smaller Powers of Germany will put an ill construction on his interview 
with the Emperor, and conclude, in fact, that in return for the Rhenish 
provinces the Emperor is about to present Prussia with a sack full of 
little crowns ; but (ironically) that nothing would please the Emperor 





#0 much as a personal interview with the numerous victims of these 
morbid suspicions. “The map of Europe,” it goes on to say, “is dis- 
jointed ; landmarks are removed ; there is giving and taking; a State 
threatened with absorption may reasonably plead not only for existence, 
bat for a mudest degree of aggrandizement ; so every crowned head in 
Germany, excepting Austria, is to do honour to the Emperor of the 
French.” How pleasant it must be to be reminded of the events not quiie 
two generations back! Would they like another Confederation of the 
Rhine? 

Perhaps the Thunderer is a little too ready with its suspicions, and tco 
sweeping in its inuendoes. The occasion may not justify the god-like 
interposition. And yet when we remember how the first Napoleon de- 
lighted in taking crowns off some heads and putting them on others, and 
how openly the “ third’? Napoleon professes to follow the policy of the 
first, with the material and in the spirit, of a new generation, it must be 
confessed that this apparently casual interview of kings and princes may 
very easily be fraught with danger to the peace of Europe. It has been 
noticed that Thiers, in his “Consulate and the Empire,” epeaks of the 
Rhine and the Alps as the “ natural frontiers” of France, and directly 
contrasts those limits, not only with the boundaries imposed in 1815, but 
with the frontiers existing before the wars of the Revolution began. 
Against the treaties of 1815, which deprived her of those “ natural fron- 
tiers,” we know that Napoleonistic France secretly rebels, and that she 
would like openly to defy them and set them at naught. Louis Napoleon 
keeps his eye steadily upon this point as a landmark to his course, we may 
be sure. He is too wise to run the risk of certain wreck by dashing at 
it heedlers of consequences ; but that he bides his time, who can doubt ! 
How he will briog about the rearrangement of the map of Europe, few 
can even conjecture; but we are by no means sure that he has not 
taken his first step toward it at Baden Baden. 





The Unrealised “ Idea.” 

Our good friends and neighbours and fellow subjects, the French Can- 
adians, have gaiaed by long association with our coarser Anglo-Saxon 
Batares, one of those qualities, much more useful than brilliant, which 
seems lacking in the nature of the thorough Frenchman. Oar neighbours, 
lively, ingenious, generous, and bold as their progenitors, have acquired 
beside a certain respect for a promise, and a dogged determination 
to secure its entire falfllment. Thas when our Canadian French friends 
resident in this city, met the other night to celebrate the anniversary of 
the festival of their country’s patron saint, they thought the occasion an 
opportane one to show that, whatever other Frenchmen may think of 
liberty and nationality and the propriety of aiding oppressed peoples, 
the Canadian French at least, believe that promises should be performed, 
that nations should not deceive. Accordingly, after the three first toasts 
of the evening, one in honour of the anniversary, and two others to the 
United States, and to Canada, a fourth was proposed as follows: “ To 
France. She promised Italy deliverance from the Alps to the Adriatic ; 
may she not forget her promise! Peoples must not be deceived.” [“A 
Ia France.—Elle a promis & I’Italie de la délivrer des Alpes & 1’Adriat- 
ique ; qu’elle ne V’oublie pas. Il ne faut pas tromper les peuples.”] All 
will agree with the Canadians, that “peoples should not be deceived,” 
though many, less ranguine than our friends, will doubt exceedingly that 
Italy, from the Alps to the Adriatic, will be speedily freed by idealist'c 
warriors. Our neighbour, the Courrier des Etats Unis, does not commend 
this Canadian sentiment, It was asingularly inappropriate time to lec- 
ture France on ber conduct towards Italy, enys the Courrier, when toasting 
the parent land. It was toon way of producing harmony, “ to ac. 
cuse France of having left unfinished a task for which the Canadians as 
a body scercely showed any| sympathy.” Our contemporary in brief 
asks, that Canadian Frenchmén while bringing to the banquet all the 
honied words of compliment to} their fatherland, shall refrain from blart- 
ing cut unpalatable traths. may suit well enough the gentlemen 
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happy 

of the Austrian and Neapolitan tyraonies, and to create confusion 
only at a price. But the obtuse Aoglo-Saxon mind and the more sober 
judgment of the Canadian French, refuses to be dazzled by victories, 
however brilliant, which do not accomplish the result for which they 
were gained. Italy is not free from the Alps to the Adriatic, though 
thanks to the Italians themselves, it yet may be ; the French Emperor's 
pledge is still unfalfilled ; it was therefore, not only honest and timely to 
remember that, when drinking to the glory of France, but eminently 
patriotic. Self criticism is not a usual accompaniment of national feast- 
ings, but it might form quite a refreshing variety to the common me 
of national laudation. 





Oranta. 


It is hard indeed for the mimic drama of the stage to keep up with the grand 
moving drama of actual life in this strange century, and in this country as 
strange. What sensation can an author or an actor hope to excite in the 
breasts of a population who are gazing one week on the vassals of the Tycoon of 
Japan looking trantuilly out of the third-floor windows of a Broadway hotel, 
and the next upon Noah’s Ark driving at the rate of twelve knots an hour up 
New York harbour? The sorrows of Werter himself could hardly be expected 
to wring a single tear from eyes dazzled into insensibility by this unintermit- 
tent blaze of Oriental and Occidental splendours. I’sometimes think that curi- 
osity is in a fair way to play the Aaron’s rod among the passions of the modern 
world, and devouring them all, to leave the race incapable of any deep and in 
tense emotions whatever. 

In the isolation of the days before steam and electricity, our fathers 
dealt with their feelings as they did with their cash. They always kept a solid 
reserve in hand for the rare exigencies of life, and were consequently able to 
hononr the drafts of any surprising event, any profound natural excitement, any 
honest exhibition whatever of power or grace or greatness, with an outlay of 
deep and serious interest, which I have sometimes thought must have more 
than made up to them in the enjoyment it gave for the placid monotony of their 
ordinary lives. In those times, Shakespeare or Sheridan spoke from th: stage 
to an impressionable audience. People then could be startled by great crimes, 
exalted by noble sentiments, moved by singular misfortunes. Of course, I do 
not mean to fall in with the cheap and owlish fashion of abusing the present to 
the profit of past times. Sir Boyle Roche objected to doing anything for pos 
terity because posterity had done nothing for him; but since we are “ a poste- 
rity” ourselves, jast as Marshal Angereau declared that he was himself an ‘“‘ An. 
cestor,” and so could dispense with fathers who had fought in the Crusades, I 
think itasorry compliment that we pay our progenitors when we charge them 
with making no improvement upon the original stock. If we are so abominably 
degenerate as croakers would have us believe, the fault clearly lies less with us, 
who did not make ourselves, than with our “ forbyes,” who did make us. 
I have a reasonable respect, then, for my own age and people ; but I am not, 
therefore, to be blind to the specific qualities in which they differ, either by 
excess or defect, from the generations that have gone before. 

These differences are determined by circumstances, no doubt ; and if it were 
at all my business to philosophize, I might develope a very neat sketch of the 
processes by which these circumstance enclose and modify the floating world 
of human life, just as the shores of the solid land enclose and modify the liquid 
masses of the oceans, each wearing upon each, and changing, from epoch to 
epoch, alike the mutual relations and the individual outlines of both. 
But as it is not my business to do anything of the kind, I shall 
develope no such sketch. Suffice it that I have lifted one corner of 
the veil, and shown the masked battery of argumentations by which I 
propose to defend my position on the subject of the present times and their 
aptness for the drama, should any rash volunteer attempt to assail it. What I 
aver is, then, that in the general extravagance which walks and belongs to the 
condition of the world to-day, we include our expenditure of emotions as well as 
of dollars. Where the staid New Yorker of 1760 would have hesitated before 
investing a sixpence, the New Yorker of 1860 throws in an eagle without a 
thought. Where the one would have found food of fancy and feeling for hours 
of earnest attention, the other nibbles a “ bit” of asensation, passes rapid! y on, 
and forgets before he reaches home what flavour it was that rested on his pa- 
late. It is idle to overlook, just as idle to quarrel with this altered state of 


things. And no criticism of our current drama can do justice to all concerned 
which omits to make allowance for the effect which the consciousness of this 
altered state of things is producing upon actors, authors, and managers alike. 
The purely literary play for instance, in which the audience are invited to take 
a purely intelleetual interest, to admire the author's wit, and study his treat- 
ment of character, has practically died out ia England and America. Rare ac- 
tors and actresses may revive plays like “Ion,” and “ Richelieu,” but who 
writes such plays any more ; what neophyte seeks fame and fortune in this path ? 
It is only in France, the most economical and the most isolated of all great 
Christian nations, the chosen land of strictly llectual and tional pas- 

in France, thanks to Napoleon 





sions, that this drama still flourishes ; and even 


I[I., and the Oredit Mobilier and the glory and splendvar and general moderni- 4 


zation of French society, the “ care'ess vaudeville: uf situation,” and the specta- 
cular melodrama are gaming fast and formidably on the old Theatre Fran 
cais. Here in New York we may as well make up our minds that the theatre 
is destined to become more and more entirely the » People who live 
all the day long on great events will not go the theatre for great emotions. 
They will go there, if they go there at all, for recreation and entertainment, for 
a pleasant playing upon the optic nerves of bright dresses and lovely faces and 
gracefdl forms—for the auricular titillation of cheerful and quaint and comical 
music—fvr burlesque and melodrama and ballet and the farce. Such an actress 
as Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne, who has just been concluding a brilliant and prolonged 
engagement at the Winter Garden charms her audiences at least as much by her 
personal graces as by the intrinsic interest of the passions which she depicts, and 
the dramatic skill with which she interprets them. And even of Mrs. Julia 
Dean Hayne, it is telling the trath to say that her most pronounced success has 
been achieved in comedy of a very light and reckless kind. 

At the other theatres no attempt whatever at resisting the desp of the 
popular diift is made ; and as managers are neither evangelists nor martyrs by 
profession, I do not see why any such attempt should be imposed upon them. 
Mr. Wallack has abdicated in favour of the Floreaces who have gone at once 
into the full surge of glittering nonsense with the “Oriental burlesque” of 
“ Lalla Rookh,” bespangled and belocalized ia a surprising manner. 

At Miss Laura Keene’s one piece of absurdity disappears with the Japanese 
Embassy, the caricature and the original simultaneously vanishing, on! y to give 

lace to another, which will probably die of the Great Eastern, perhaps even 
fore its birth. And thenat Niblo’s we are tenderly iuvited by Miss Polly Mar- 
shall in flesh-coloured and not usbecoming tights, to come ani see what capital 
fun can be made of the “ Lady of the Lake” by the simple expedient of re- 
writing tht chivalric poem in the style of a tipsy bagman. 

And this is the theatrical chronicle of the last week of June, 1860, in the 

metropolitan city of Gotham ! HAMILTON. 
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Editorial Loungings. 

For these thirty-eight years past, the Albion hath been protesting once 
a week, in the Latin tongue, that they who skip over the water change 
only their sky, not their mental existence. Nor did I ever doubt—in- 
deed I ought to have faith therein—the truth of this motio, until I found 
myself yesterday in one of the streets of this old city of Nurembarg, with 
no promenaders at the moment save myself. There was not a man in 
sight, tiled with a black beaver chimney pot; not a woman redolent of 
the Rue de la Paix or Regent Street. Then it was that I incontinently 
asked myself if I were truly a Briton by birth and an Anglo-American 
by local ties ; or whether I were not in fact a German burgher of the 
middle ages. I should scarcely have been surprised at sight of grave 
Albert Durer himself coming round the corner, or at hearing Hans 
Sachs, the cobler poet, trolling one of hie six thousand ditties. 

To say this is simply to add the testimony of another witness to that 
which bas set down Nuremburg as the city of all Earope least changed 
with changing times. The very little that has been done of late years 
in the way of repairing and rebui'diug, within thé walls, has been done 
in strict accordance with the prevalent medieval style. The result is 
tbat—whereas elsewhere, when you stumble upon a private dwelling of 
moderate proportions showing plainly that it was built some two or three 
covered « cqvioaty (an tech 6 sos teal) werkt oh iaiPacks te tae 
cov wou 
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spruce. No 


¢ search would be for a house modern 
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that a rectangularly-ornamented gable end is the quintesseace of archi- 

tectural beauty, or ed @ basement front of lew “hea barred windows 
an hospita 


suggests pp 2 or ble interior. Bynomeans. If this were 
all, there would be considerable quaintness, and nought beyond. Bat it 
is otherwise. Some of the decorative bits that catch the eye right and left, 
are absolute gems ia their way—whetber oriel windows, or fantastic tur- 
rets, or figures and devices emboesed and sculptured. Taste, generally 
for the Gothic, but diverging at a later date into the Rénaissance style, 
seems to have run riot here in wilful playfulness. 

Of the ir sights set dowa in the hand-books, and explored by con- 
scientious Englishmen with their Murrays under their arms, it would not 
be appropriate to speak at length. I may however indulge in an alla- 
sion to the different material, whereof are constructed two of the mest 
high'y-laboured marvels, here exhibited. Now the city itself is divided 
into two nearly equal by the small river Pegnitz, these parts bear- 
ing the names respectively of the principal church that stands in either. 
The one is dedicated to St. Sebald, the other to St. Lawrence. The for- 
mer, as its chief curiosity, contains the shrine of its patron Saint, an 
elaborate and most exquisitely wrought fretwork cacopy, about fifteen 
feet in height, beneath which repose hisremaine. The desiga isin a mea- 
sure architectural, and Gothic of course ; but the ornamentation is its 
great glory, though one is staggered somewhat at the irreverent juxte- 
position of the twelve Apostles with Cupids and Mermaids, and at san- 
dry Fathers of the Church disporting themselves amid clusters of 
fruit and bouquets of flowers. This monument of artistic skill was the 
work of Peter Vischer, one of the worthies of Nuremberg, and haa been 
completed three huadred and forty years. The able worker, having dis- 
pensed with consistency in the admixture of Christian and Pagan acces. 
sories, a8 I have mentioned, was at least justified in introducing a figure 
of himself as one of the human animals; and a very fine statuette he 
makes, with chisel in band and his working apron about him. Now 
mark, if you please, O attentive reader, this shrine of St. Sebald is en- 
tirely cast in bronze. To say that the effect is beautiful is too limited 
praise. It is harmonious ; thoroughly satisfying to the eye; perfect. 

Cross with me now, if you he not weary, one of the dozeu picturesque 
bridges over the Pegnitz, and let us see what Adam Krafft, another great 
Nuremburger of that same age, bas done in the same line of Gothic de- 
coration for the Charch of St. Lawrence. His work is a shrine, or I shoald 
rather say a repository for the sacramental wafer of the Roman Catholic 
rite. It is an open-work epire, tapering to the height of sixty feet, with 
an infinity of rich aod graceful detail, and rare sculptures in high and 
low relief. One fantasy is, I think, unique of its kind. The roof isa lit 
tle too low to admit the crowning summit fairly ; and the top, therefore, 
has been made to bend over. The effect—purposely desigoed, I cannot 
doubt—is odd ; nor canI agree with the fantastic remark of Murray’s 
Handbook, that it “has the air of a plant which is checked in its further 
growth.” Spires and plants are not endowed with equal pliability, and 
the idea of one of the former waving about, or noddiug gracefully, sug- 
gests an immediate “stand from under.” And this all the more io th 
instance, because—which brings me thus round-aboutedly to my main 
point—tbe material hereon employed is stone, a clean and white-toned 
stone, that looks as though its exquisite carvings and mouldings had 
been completed only for the last Crystal Palace Exhibition. The appar- 
ent newness is downright provoking ; and if Adam Krafft could peep at 
it from his honoured grave, he would never dream that he has laid. 
therein three centuries and a half. Let me say farther 
—having thas stumbled upon personalities—that he too made 
himself as durable as his work. And with more modesty than 
Master Peter Vischer above-named, who moulded for himeelf a niche in 
his monument corresponding, in size and position, to the one assigned to 
the patron Saint, though being at the opposite end of the shrine, the glo- 
rifier and the glorified could not be taken into one glance and a compari- 
son forced. There was more modesty, I say, in Adam Krafft’s mode of 
travelling down the stream of Time as showman of his show, though he 
was not methinks without a dash of craft, as befits the bearer of his name. 
Dowa upon their marrow-bones (as the school boys have it) with rounded 
backs grope Adam and his two apprentices, the three bucks forming a 
base of operations, or ia plainer words upholding the sixty-feet structure, 
and doing for it that which is done beneath his rival’s shrine by a snail 
at each of the four corners. Perbaps, after all, the sculptor-architect was 
wiser than the brovze-caster, in bis mode of identifying himself with hig 
work, Amid a multitude of figares and emblems, Peter Vischer, as well 
as St. Sebald, may be overlooked, for they are small ia size ; but you can 
scarcely avoid askiug “ who are these three?” when you note how lofty 
is the edifice that the large quasi- Atlases bear. 

Enough touching these minor differenc:s. The essential one, whereof 
I intended to epeak, is the material which the pair wrought respec- 
tively. Ihave said that the bronze entirely satisfied my critical eye, 
which is tantamount to saying that it charmed me. Not so with the 
stone. It is obviously ill-adapted for detached ornamentaticn, needing 
the solid adjunct of buttress, window, wall, or pillar, just as ivy needs 
the oak, or (may I utter such a term?) lace the woman. Indeed, with 
all my admiration for sundry medieval specimens of Gothic architec- 
ture, wherein I scarcely yield to Joho Ruskin himself, I confess that the 
famous Eleauor’s Crosses in England never quite pleased me, b 
therein the tracery and dainty delicacies of the design are not backed b 
anything massive. The grea'er part of my readers will not agree wit 
me. I am sorry, but cau’t help it. Only, I don’t want to see any more 
open-work baskets in stone. Give me the fantasticallest of Gothic de§ 
vices, as many as you please, so long as they have something to 
cling to. 

Fasally, I have fallen quite+in love with this quaint, irregular old 
lace. Nor do I know how long I might have loitered, had not the in- 
evitable disillusion come, as come it will over so many promising things 
and fair. Otherwise I might have gone back—in imagination—to those 
honest old times of Durer, Vischer, Krafft, and Company, and imagined 
myself a free burgher of a free city. But the spell was doubly broken, 
At the old castle—whereof some small apartments are uopretendingly 
fitted up for the King and Queen of Bavaria—tbere comes upon one, in - 
another part thereof, a vision of certain instruments of torture, used ua- 
doubtedly in those good old times to keep the burghers submissive to 
their oligarchy of merchant princes. And again at the Rath-haus, or 
Hotel de Ville; the maidenly sbow-woman lighted us by lanthoro- 
light through a set of subterranean dungeons, too numerous to have been 
destined for offeaders only aguinst the criminal laws, too horrible to be 
eanctioned under our creed of comparative gentleness, And so, on the 
whole, I returned back to actual existence, and to all the boredom of 
Parliamentary conflicts and Presidential elections, with a certain sense 
of relief. 

I will only add a curious little proof of the ungoundaess of the French 
claim to be and to have been perpetually “in the van of civilization.” 
You remember their boast, that the Revolution of ’89 gave birth to the 
guillotine. Nosach thing. Ono the walls of the grand saloon in this 
same Rath-haus are many frescoes painted A.D., 1521. Among them is 
a pleasant representation of a gentleman being denuded of his bead, by 
the operation of this admirable contrivauce. The Great Revolution, 
then, as it is called, invented nothing—as it assuredly settled nothing, 
But hereupon I check my pen. Politics I dare not touch at this distance, 
when 80 many grave events may be recorded in New York, as having 
happened in Europe, before this gossip can be in print. Moreover Ihave 
no very recent information from the Kiog of Naples and Lord John Rus- 
sell, both suffering from misapprehension on the subject of reform. The 
Monarch would persist in refusing ‘to grant it, when it was wanted. 
Now it is too late. The Minister will persist in thrusting it upon the 
country, whea the country is listlees on the matter. He is altogether too 
early. What will ensae? Will both loose their places? Who kaows? 

W. Y. 
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Pacts and Hancies. 


It is raid to be the determination of the Government to proceed with 
Captain Fowke’s plan for the enlargement of the National Gallery, by 
which so great an amount of additional space will be gained for the na- 
tional pictures, at a comparatively small cost, that it will not be neoes- 
sary to oust the Roya! Academy. Jack the Giant Killer is alive 
again. To thiok of finding the old nursery wardrobe in full wear in 
Sicily! The Neapolitan police-torturers in that island have for some 
time, it seems, been using the “cap of darkness.” Garibaldi has 
now come down upon them with the “ sword of sharpness ;”’ aud the shirri 
of Bombalino have found the “ shoes of swiftness” to run away. 
+ Blood is thicker than water,” as Commodore Tatnall said at the Peib 
Colonel Gowan, the American employed at Sebastopol in raising the 
suoken Russian ships, has caused several bundred cypresses and other 
trees to be placed within and around the Eaglish cemeteries in the Ori- 
mea. “Ia a few years,” says Col. Gowan, “ when grown, they will cast 
their peaceful shade over the last resting: place of the brave heroes.’ 
The Tribune is sighing for protection to American lithographers and en- 
gtavers from European competition. “There is nobody,” it says, “in 











New York capable of producing a lithographic print of equal quality to 
































isting editions.—— ray 

tof the Princess Frederick William of Prussia were offered up 
arches of Berlin on Sunday, 10\h of June-————The latest 
question under discussion is, “ How to preserve woman!” Va- 
s theories of diet, exercise and dress are advanced by ingralons phy- 
If allowed to contribute our mite to the general fand of in- 
. says the N. Y. Times, we would suggest that they may very 
be kept in family jars————Mr. H. B. Dawson, author of the 
ms es of America,”’ has bad intrasted to him by the family the entire 
ript correspondence and papers of the Hon. D. D. Tompkins, 

Woe Presiden 






of the United States and Governor of the State of New 

‘ork, to be employed ina memoir, which Mr, Dawson is now engaged 
on, It will never be said of my children, says a writer in Once a 
Week, (the girls any more than the boys), in the case of a boat capsizing, 
~* none of the. party could swim ;’—the dreary and shameful announce- 
vanent which we see in the newspapers a dozen times a year. Whether 
‘they ‘be sailors, soldiers, emigrants, or merely cross the sea in travelling, 
sons will not be drowned for want of learning to swim._———Oue 
night, afew weeks since, some woodcutters in the forest of Ardennes 





«were aroused from their slumbers by frightful howlings, and on reaching 
* the spot whence the cries pono W 6 they saw a number of wolves and 
~ewild | fighting desperately. One of the men lighted a lucifer, which 
“wab-onece pat the beasts to flight, and a fine boar, weighing 150lb., left 
~Gead upon the field, was taken poseession of by the woodmen. 
~Tudging from the emall number of persons who assembled at the Suspen- 
~glon Bridge. to see Blondin’s last walk across the river Niagara on a rope, 
the interest in his foolbardiness is a good deal abated. Not over 2 000 
MS gory were present. Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Hawthorne, and Mr. J. 
&F. Fields, arrived in the Eu at Boston, oa Thursday morning. Mr. 
“Hawthorne bas been absent from America just seven years————A 
“letter from Sebastopol in the Philadelphia Bulletin states that the ceme- 
voteries are in good order, yet the frosts of spring have already done much 
©%0 remove the memorials of those gallant fellows who laid down their 
“lives there. The first steamer of the new line from Galway to 
®Boston is to leave the former place on the 10th of July, and to return on 
* the’31st of the same month. —A Certain West-Eod drawing-room 
*is the favourite scene of Mr. Hume’s wonderful spiritualist exploits, of 
~which ‘flying is about the mildest. Mr. Bernal Osborne calls this mansion 
~ of marvels an Illustrated Edition of Hume’s Essay on Miracles.-— The 
r result of a meeting held in London lately to cunsider the propriety of re- 
‘moving old Westminster schoul, was that an influential committee of Old 
“Westmineters was formed to consider on the best means of improving the 
*-School on its present site, and, if that should be found impracticable, to 
“report on the feasibility of its removal. The meeting Jasted nearly four 
hours, Weasel, the winner of the Mackerfield Plate, at the New- 
Wo meviing on Wednesday last, was indulged, prior to his contesting 
‘that race, with a bottle of whiskey, which he consumed to the last drop. 
~‘*Oatch a Weasel asleep |” A sheet of tissue paper bas been ex- 
bibiting at Colyton, Devonshire. It measures in length four miles, being 
21,000 feet long, and is in breadth six feet three inches. The weight of 
it is but 196lbs, It was manofactared in twelve hours——-——The Week- 
Register states that the Pope has now received from the “ diocese ” of 
estminster £6 340, and from Shrewsbury £1,500, It appears from a 
watatement in the same paper that on the annoancement of the Papal 
_foan £80,000 was allotted to be raised in England.— 
‘The Marquis of Breadalbane has relinquished, for.the use of her Majesty, 
‘the apartments in Holyrood Palace which his lordship and predecessors 
Dave for many years. The Dukes of Hamilton and Argyl! are now the 
Only noblemen possessing apartments in Holyrood. — Butterfly, the 
_ ‘winner of the Oaks, was trained by the aid of the Turkish bath.— 
‘Io the case of Swynfen v. Lord Chelmsford, Chief Baron Pollock has 
; jodgment for the defendant, on the ground that a barrister never 
apon himself any liability when be accepts a brief —-——Gari- 
took a very fe means of soon getting to Port. He began with 
Mareale.———It has often been stated that the women of England 
would ultimately take up arms in defence of their country, if needed. 
This receives confirmation from the fact that Hartlepool has now gota 
ey phe Spee who ere drilled once a week in the Prissick school-room, 
vat by Mr. Stephenson, the Government drill-sergeant of the Artill- 
‘Corps.————The annual returns jast prepared, with reference to 
vthe position of the Wesleyan Methodist communion in England, show a 
*eonsiderable increase in the number of members in the society as com- 
with former years. These returns exbibit a total of 277,580 mem- 
in the society. being an increase of 15,469 on the year. There are 
salso upwards of 26,000 members on trial ——_——The Value of the Pub- 
lic Time—Notice on Motion—Mr. Punch to move that, immediately un- 
der the Clock of the House of Commons, there be placed a large placard- 
“board, handeomely framed and glazed, on which shall be inscribed, ic 
iNomivated characters, the legend— 7% Fugit The late Lord 
Londesborough’s racing stud reelised £20 500. on the 12th inst. West 
Australian fetched £3000 ; France and Stockwell sold for £4500 ; Eller- 
dale sold for £1120; and Gildermere, £1260 ————Steps have been 
taken at various places on the shores of Milfordhaven for ascertaining 
the most eligible spot for beaching the Great Eastern on her arrival at 
at Lord Brougham is engag:d in the composition of a 
complete treatise on the British Constitution. It is expected that it 
vewill be poblisbed in the ing winter, In three days Mr. Fair- 
Wbilizg, of Manchester, bas received £622 0s, 9d., the spontaneous offering, 
ashe of “ three buodred English men and women” in favour of the 
-oanse of Tialian and Sicilian liberty. The whole, he adds, “ was freely 
 * ubreservedly given.” The Edinbargh subscription exceeds the sum 
of £300. 
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Rests or ros Treaty anD THE TAriry.—The new tariff has now 
"been six weeks in operation, and the following have been some of the 
"most important resulte, Beginning with clocks: the number imported 
in the-first four months of 1859 was 83,000; this year, for the same pe- 
riod, the number is 103,000—showing an increase of 20 per cent. French 
olockmakers sell cheap, bat the workmansbip is not near so good, though 
more finished. and attractive to the eye than English or Irish workman- 
ship. Carrants rose’ from 70,000 ewt. to 128,000 cwt., or an increase of 
3@ per cent, Theduty on currants was not reduced by any provision in 
the treaty, though it’ flowed from it directly, and we see bow it has 
‘allected the trade. Lemons and oranges amounted last year to 550,000 
bushela—this year they were 750.000. Butter has improved by 80,000 
-cwt., or the difference between 114 000 and 201,000. France, of course, 
©upplied no portion of the increase, for she has not enough for home 
fon. Helland and parts of Germany bave been the chief 
pers by ‘taking off the five shilling duty. The Parisian manufacturers 
ve profited largely by the treaty...Manufacturers of hair and goat’s 
wool have nearly doubled in value—last year they were £77,000; this 
, £148 008. Boots and shoes advanced from 43.000 to 68,000 pairs, 
-and silk and satin broad stuffe from 125,000 to 159,000 Ibs. Woollen 
shawls, scarfs, &c., have increased from 39000 Ibs. to 110.000 Ibs., or 
nearly 300 per cent. The Dutch have not been slow to take advantage 
of the British market, notwithstanding the duty on foreign spirits. The 
number of proof gallons. described as Geneva, imported in the first four 
umonths of 1859, was 45,000, and for the whole year 148,000 gallons. Of 
‘this quantity 29,000 gallons were entered for home consumption for the 
. In the first four months of this are the imports amounted to no 
Ices than 292.000 gallons, and 120,000 have been entered for home con- 
eumption during that time. Thus in four months the imports just 
doubied the total imports for the whole of last year; while the quanti 
entered for home consumption in the first four months of this year is 
more than four times the quantity entered in the whole of the last year! 
reserve the wine item for the last. The increase bas been only mo- 
‘or the firet four months of this year there had been imported 
,000 sgainst 1,970,000 gallons in the same period last year. The 
little more than 30 per cent., and is divided between 
and Spain. French wines bave risen from 22,000 to 523.000 gal- 
and Spanish from 779,000 to 1,320 000 gallons. It should be borne 
wind that is consequence of the shilling duty coming into effect on 
lst of January next, importations are postponed, except to meet cur- 
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Count of Flanders, and the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
n, Prince Julias and Prince Joha of Holstein Glacksbarg, 
and Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, were present at the Drawing room. 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort were attended by the Duchess of 
Satherland, Mistress of the Robes ; the Countess of Gainsborough (ia 
waiting), the Duchess of Atholl, the Countess of Desart, Lady Churobill, 
the Countess of Caledon and Viscountess Jocelyn, Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber ; Hon. Lucy Kerr (in Waiting), Hon. 
Hon. Eleanor Stanley, Hon. Caroline Cavendish, Hon. Beatrice Byng, 
Hon. Emily Cathcart, Hon. Flora Macdonald, and Hon. Horatia Stopford, 
Maids of Honour ; Lady Caroline Barrington, Lady Charlotte Copley, 


bell, Women of the Bedchamber ; the Earl of St. Germaus, Lord Steward ; 
Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain ; Marquis of Ailesbury, Master of 
the Horse ; Earl Spencer, Groom of the Stole to his Royal Highness ; 
Viscount Bury, Treasurer of the Household ; Viscount Castlerosse, Vice- 
Chamberlain ; Lord Proby, Controller of the Household ; Viscount Tor- 
rington, Lord in Waiting ; Lord George Lennox, Lord in Waiting to his 
Royal Highness; Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk Murshal ; Major-General 
the Hon. Charles Grey, Private Secretary to his Royal Highness; Sir 
Edward Bowater, Groom in Waiting; Major-General Wylde, Groom in 
Waiting to his Royal Highness; Major-General Seymour, Equerry in 
Waiting to bis Royal Highness; and Messrs. Phippsand Loftus, Pages of 
Honoar in Waiting. 

The Queen wore a train of black silk, trimmed with ruches of black 
crape ; the petticoat black silk, trimmed to correspond. Her Majesty’s 
headdress was formed of a diadem of opals and diamonds, black feathers, 
and black crape veil. The Princess Alice wore a train of rich white corded 
silk, trimmed with heartsease and bows of riband ; the petticoat of white 
tulle, over glacé silk, also trimmed with heartsease and bows of riband. 
She wore a wreath of heartsease, with feathers and a silver veil, asa 
headdress. 

The Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers were introduced, when Mrs. 
Dallas presented Miss Lawrence and Miss Cornelia Lawrence, of New 
Port, Rhode Island ; Miss Lyman, of Boston, Mass. ; Mrs. Butterfield, of 
New York ; and the Minister from the United States presented the Hon. 
Ms as, eee of Rhode Island, and Mr. Henry J. Butterfield, of 
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InsuRRECTION OF Natives In New ZeaLanp.—The Sydney correspon- 
dent of the London Times writes on the 16vh of April, thus :— 

The native discontent in New Zealand has burst out into open insur- 
rection. The insurrection is still local, though it is spreading ; some 
of Winmu Kingi’s tribe stand aloof from bim, and the powerfal neighbour- 
ing tribe of the Waikatos, who occupy the centre of the island, have re- 
padiated all connexion with his movement. Still he puts himself for- 
ward as the representative of an idea that has great fascination for the 
native mind—that of the restoration of a Maori nationality, and its pre- 
servation by the refusal to alineate any more land to the colonists, This 
idea, under the name of the ‘“‘ King movement,”’ has agitated the natives 
for some years past, and led to much discussion among them, Some, 
afflicted at the decay of their race, have earnestly contended that their 
only hope lay io a consolidation of the various tribes under one monarch, 
and the strict retention of the land they still possessed. Others have 
contended that such a position of hostility to the white race would only 
commit them to a hopeless struggle, and that it would be better for them 
to surrender frankly their distinctive nationality, and by coming under 
English law strive to attain to English civilization. 

The immediate cause of quarrel was the sale of a small piece of land 
by Te Teira. Wirimu Kingi forbade the sale and obstructed the survey, 
though without offering personal violence. The Governor could not ad- 
mit this opposition, as the seller was anxious to sell, and his title was 
undispated on any valid grounds. The interrupted survey was com- 
pleted, under the protection of the troops, on the 13th and 14th of March, 
the seller being present, and pointing out the boundaries. The rebel na- 
tives offered no opposition beyond erecting a slight ‘‘ pah’’ that com- 
manded the road between the Jand and the town, and threatening inter- 
raption to the carts carrying supplies to the troops. The firmness of 
the mounted escort, however, overawed resistance, and there was no col- 
lision brought about. Shortly afterwards the pah was evacuated on a 
summons to that effect from the Governor. This, however, was the last 
act of submission, and frem that time Kingi assumed a position that made 
a conflict inevitable. On the night of the 15th he built another pab, of 
considerable streo in a corner of the purchased land about a mile 
from the camp, and his followers performed the war dance. A further 
act of defiance was exhibited by them next day, when | — to pull 
up the survey pegs and make fires along the line. On the 17th the 
officer in command of the troops sent a written summons to the ~~ but 
its reception was refused, and the messenger was warned off. Patience 
bad now reached its limit, and it was resolved to drive the natives from 
their pah. They thus succeeded in causing the first shot to be fired by 
the Europeans—a point to which ze attach great importance. * * * 





The number of the natives engaged in this contest is estimated at from 
500 to 600. Itis thought that at least 100 were killed, and it is known 
that 10 influential chiefs fell. On the European side the loss was onl 
two killed and 11 wounded. The effect of the engagement was in this 
respect very decisive, though the immediate object of bringing in the 
settlers was not achieved. That, however, was effected safely on a sub- 

nent day, the natives having fallen back into the bush. 
Phere seems to be great want of harmony between the military and 
the colonists, Capt. Cracrofi’s conduct is warmly praised. It appears 
that the Niger arrived from Manakau after the expedition. to attack the 
pah had started, and that Captain Cracroft finding what was going 
on, landed at once with 50 of his men, and hastened to the ecene of ac- 
tion, and, though it was dark on his arrival there, he resolved at once on 
storming the pab. Having barangued his men, and promised £3 to the 
man that pulled down the rebel flag, and finding the practice of a rocket 
tube he bad brought with him altogether too unsatisfactory for his ar- 
dour, it was left behind in charge of a small party, and the pah was 
“rushed.” No single man could claim the honour of seizing the flag, 
the rush was so instantaneous. Four of the men wereseverely wounded, 
but great execution was done among the natives, who were shot and a 
onetted as they tried to hide themselves in the chambers of their pah. 
The rebel flag has been publicly presented by Captain Cracroft to the 
Governor of New Zealand, who has ordered the staff of it to be properly 
inscribed with an account of ita capture. The steamer Airdale had sailed 
from Manakau for Taranaki, taking 85 men of the 65th Regiment and a 
supply of warlike stores. 
ee 


Obituary. 


Mr. G. P. R. James.—Mr. George Paine Rainsford James, was born ip 
London in 1801, and commenced his career by early contributions to the 
megezines and newspapers. Mr. Washington Irving was his literar 
godfather, forsome youthful effusions exbibited merit sufficient to elicit bis 
praise and the advice to adventure in a larger field. ‘ The Life of Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince,” publisbed in 1822, was his first important effort 
in literature, and was followed, three years later, by the novel of 
“ Richelieu,” an historical romance, the first of a long series by which 
Mr. James attained his peculiar reputation and success. 

The list of original works of all descriptions published under his name 
amounts at present to nearly 80, in over 190 volumes, the last being 
“ The Cavalier” (1859) ; an instance of literary fecundity perhaps with- 
out a parallel in any other author who has written the English language. 
Itissaid that his method of composition was by dictation toan amanuensis. 
Among bis works are several volumes of peony, and many of history 
and biography, including the “ History of Chivalry,” and lives of 
Charlemagne, Richard Coeur de Lion, Henry IV. of France, and Louis 
XIV., written in a popular style. In addition to these be has edited a 
variety of miscellaneous works, and has published enough atories and 
articles in periodicals to fill 8 or 10 more volumes, In 1852 he wrote in 
conjanction with Mr. Maunsell B. Field of New York, a novel entitled 
“ Adrian, or the Clouds of the Mind.” For a very brief period be held 
the position of bistoriographer of England by the appoiotment of William 
IV. About 1850 he removed to the United States with his family, fixing 
his residence in Stockbridge, Berkshire County, Mass. In 1852 he was 
appointed British Consul in Norfolk, Va., where he remained until his 
appointment in 1858 to be Consul at Venice. Among the novels sug- 
ges'ed by his experiences of American life and history are “ Ticonderoga” 
(1854) and “The Old Dominion” (1856.) A collected edition of his 
works, commencing ic 1844, bas been published iu London, and of nearly 
all bis novels cheap reprinte have appeared in United States. The 
greater part of them have been translated into German. Mr. James died 
at Venice on the 10th inst. 





At Cape Coast Castle, Africa, on the 17th of March last, Vere Webb McNally, 


Bulteel (in Waiting), | wusselbu: 


Lady Sarah Lindsay, Hon. Mrs. A. Gordon, and Hon. Mrs. George Camp- | Rest. and younges 


> 80.—A 
Digan Hochepied 77.—At Dalguise House, Dun- 


keld, N.B., Claude Scott Steuart, —At Waltham , Essex, Mr. 
Franks, the oldest inhabitant, aged 94.—At Chelsea, Aa’ tt, Taabeth: Rie 
Cee an Saigth, Bag,, of Clapenne crescent, Windsor, and ft H. M.'s 


of 
Bevition Protea: fessor of Geome' 


London. 

Char widow of the late Gen. Lord C. Somerset, second son of Henry, 

fifth Duke of Beaufort, and sister to the Freee Earl Poulett.—In camp at 

Oonja, in Gazerat, E. I., of cholera, Lieut. J: R. A. Colebrook, of H. M’s. 83d 
é it son of Lieut.-General Sir W. Colebrooke.—At Woo 

Neston, Cheshire, Com. W. Snell, R. N., aged 70, one of the few survivors of the 

battle of Trafalgar._—At Paris, the Hon. J. Howe Montague Browue, Capt 


Regt.—At Leamington, Lady Carnegie, in the 97th year of her age. 


Appointments. 


John Hay Drummond, Esq., C.B., now H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires to the Em- 
peror of Morocco, to be H.M.’s Resident.—The Bishop of Chester has notified 
to the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D., his intention to collate him to the Residentiary* 
Canonry in Chester Cathedral. vacant by the death of the Rev. James 


Slade 
M.A. ‘The canonry is worth £500 per annom,—Arthar Helps, Esq., to be Clerk 
of H.M. Privy Council. 





Arup. 

Tae Great Votunteer Inspectioy.—The great volunteer inspection 
by her Majesty in Hyde Park on the 23rd, will not only be the most 
brilliant sight of the season, but the most impressive witnessed durin 
the present generation. The arrangements are in the hands of Colone 
M‘Murdo, to whose jadgment and energy her Majesty and the public may 
look forward with the utmost confidence for a successful spectacle, and 
about 25,000 volunteers will be under arms on the occasion. The for- 
mations and movements to be gone through will be of necessity very. 
simple, as the most experienced troops to the number we have mentioned 
could not hope to go through any complicated or elaborate manceuvres 
within the available space in Hyde Park. There will b2 no firing or 
marching past in slow time. The general arrangements as regards the 
position of the spectators will be exactly similar to those made at the 
first presentation of the Victoria Cross by her Majesty. The volunteers 
will be drawn up facing Park Lane in a line of contiguous battalion 
columns, at quarter distance, that is, within an interval of six paces be- 
tween each, 

Her Majesty will proceed along the line, inspecting each corps in suc- 
cession, and will then take her place at a point about the centre of the 
line of spectators facing the volunteers, who will then march past at 
quick pace in quarter distance column. Hauing returned to their ori- 
g nal position, the whole force will advance in line to salute. This will 
complete the ceremony. All branches of the volunteer service will be 
represented. The Duke of Manchester and Colonel Loyd Lindsay will 
each command a body of mounted riflemen, and the artillery will be 
formed into a brigade under the command of Lord Colville, the Colonel of 
the Honourable Artillery Company. The general arrangements of the 
brigade must, to a certain extent, depend upon the regiments likely to 
arrive from the provinces, but as regards the corps belonging to the me- 
tropolis and its vicinity, the following will be the order adopted. The 
whole metropolitan force will be formed into 20 battalions, each num- 
bering from 500 to 1,200 men. They will be divided into five brigades.— 
Army and Navy Gazelle. 


Lord Clyde will succeed the late Lord Strafford in the command of 
the Coldstream Guards. The two other vacant Coloneleies will be filled 
by the appointment of Major-Generals Maunsell and Monins, both officers 
of Peninsular eervice——An address to the Crown will probably be 
moved in the House of Commons against the proposed plan of selection 
for regimental lieutenant-colonelcies, which the Secretary of War an- 
nounce his intention to carry out as soon as a more efficient system of 
inspection shall have been brought into operation Joseph Jolliffe, a 
private of the Military Train at Woolwich, has received fifty lashes for 
insubordination. During the first few strokes of the cat the prisoner ex- 
hibited his intense suffering by the most frightful contortions ; but sub- 
sequently, notwithstanding the lacerations he received, the physical pain 
appeared gradually to become less, and when the last lash was given he 
shouted “ Domino!” amidst roars of laughter from the soldiers present, 
——tThe usual half-yearly examination of the cadets at Addiscombe Col- 
lege took place on the 8th. The Duke of Cambridge and Sir C. Wood 
addressed the young gentlemen on the importance of the duties they 
would in all probability be called upon to perform in India. Among the 
visitors was Sir Cursetjee Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., the eldest son of 
the late Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., of Bombay.——Colonel T. W. 
Hamilton, C0. B., of the Grenadier Guards, is about to be attached pro- 
visionally to the legation at Berlin, as military commissioner at the 
head-quarters of the Prussian army.——From a recent return it would 
appear that there are not less than 16,000 Europeans still on the strength 
of the local army in India.——Captain T. J. Frances, of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, has been appointed military secretary to Sir Hugh Rose, the 
new commander-in-chief in India. 


War-Orrice, Jong 12.—6th Drag Gds: Lt Gair to be Adjt, y Lord Weather- 
ley, who res Adjcy only. 2d Drags: En Thomson, 79th Ft, to be Cor. 3d Lt 
Drags; Bvt-Col Hill, h-p 2d W I Regt, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Unett, who ex; 
Major the Hon H M Monckton to be ol, v Hill, ret; Capt Williams to be 
Maj; Lt Unett to be Capt; Cor Gore to be Lt. Scots Fusiliers: Lt and Capt 
Campbell to be Capt an Lt-Col, v Mure, ret; En and Lt Elwes to be Lt and 
Capt; En the Hon G G Craven, 26th Ft, to be En and Lt. 2d Ft: Capt 
Keane, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt; Lt Seman te be Capt, v Keane, ret; En Craw- 
ford to be Lt; Qtrmr Blarton, 39th Ft, to Pymr. 4th: Lt Middleton to be 
Adjt, v Brockman, who res Adjcy way? 7th: Eo and Adjt Smith to rank Lt; 
En J G Smith to be Lt, v Elwes, ret; Lt Little to be Adjt, v Lewis, res Adjcy 
only. 17th: En Harris to be Lt, v n, whose procan. 20th: En Gibbs to be 
Lt, v Horn, dec. 22d: Capt Watson, Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v dell, 
ex. 26th: Lt Trent to be Capt, v Elderton, ret; Ea Wills to be Lt. 29th: 
Maj Westropp to be Lt-Col,v Wheeler, ret; Capt Lyle to be Maj; Lt Wood to 
be Capt; En Davis to be Lt. 30th: En Nagle to be Lt, vy Powys, ret. 44th: En 
Overton, 5th Ft,to be En. 48th: Lt Barr, 53d Ft,to be Lt,v Hall,ex. 88th: 
Bvt-Maj Mauleverer to be Maj; Lt Vernor to be Capt; En Hatfield to be Lt. 
97th: En Lefroy to be Lt, v r, ret; En Stuart to be Lt, v Parker, ret; En 
Boulderson, 41st Ft, to be En. 100th: Lt Johnson, 26th Ft, to be Lt, v 
nay,ex. Ri Canadian Rifles: Lt A M Armstrong to be Coat, v Taylor, ret; En 
F J A Dunn to be Lt. Depot Batt—Bvt-Maj Nicolls, fm Paymr Ft, to be 
Paymr, lay owe dec. Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col the Hon J J Bourke, 


‘nattached— 
fm the 88th Ft, to be Lt-Col. Ne eee peaetic ton bn 
Capt Jobnson, 6th Bomba N I, to be Maj; Pa King, 2d Drags, to have hon 


k of Capt. Memorandum—Lt-Col F W Haultain, b-p of the RI Artil, per 
to ret by sale to become & settler in Canada. ‘ 


Navp. 

Frac Promorions—Admiral of the Blue Sir H. Prescott, K.C.B., 
having accepted the service pension of £150 a year, vacant by the death 
of Admiral Edward Hawker, the following routine promotions will take 

lace: Vice-Admiral of the Red E. Harvey becomes Admiral of the 
slue ; Vice-Admiral of the White F, E. Lock becomes Vice-Admiral of 
the Red ; Vice-Admiral of the Blue W. J. Hope Johnstone becomes Vice 
Admiral o: the White ; Rear-Admiral of the Red Sir C. H. Freemantle, 
K.C.B., in command of the Channel squadron, becomes Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White Sir T. S. Pasley, Bart., becomes 
Rear Admiral of the Red. Rear-Admiral of the Blue Sir J. Kingcome 
becomes Rear-Admiral of the White ; Captain R. S. Robinson (1840) 
becomes Rear-Admirel of the Blue. In consequence of the above pro- 
motions a captain’s good service pension falls to the patronage of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Capt. T. M. C. Symonds, C.B. (1841), a 
recipient of the good service pension, becomes the senior officer for pro- 
motion to flag rank. vo 

A return to the House of Lords, just issued, gives the number of men 
actually raised in pursuance of the recommendation of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the best means of manning the navy. The to- 
tal recommended was 60,000, the number par | raised, 23073. This 
does not include a proposed addition of 5000 marines and 5000 royal na- 
val volunteers assumed to be absent on loog v The Adas, 91, 
line-of-battle ecrew steamer, building at Cnatham dock-yard, is ao far 
completed that she will be fit to be launched towards the latter end of 
next month, when another two-decker screw steamer of equal size’ will 
be immediately laid down upon the same slip.——In Edinburgh, on the 
12th, the president and fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons enter- 
tained the medical officers of the Channel flee-——The Admiralty have 
come to a decision, on the report of what was called the Record Com- 





mittee, to pay jargely increased monthly sums of wages to seamen and 
marines of H.M. ships: 
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New Books. 

F = “What Dr. Livingstone is doing towards making known Eastern Africa, 
south of the equator, Dr. Krapf, by bis missionary labours and geogra- 
phical researches, bas done for a large part of Eastern Afries, north of 
the line. Dr. Krapf commenced his explorations many years ago, and 
previous to his final return to Europe, beside penetrating a considerable 
distance into the interior, he explored the coast from Cape Guardafui to 
Cape Delgado, a distance of about two thousand miles, in a southerly 
direction from the Galf of Aden. Dr. Krapf is one of those self-sacrificing 
men who have done so much, and yet so little, towards subduing the vast 
continent of Africa to civilization—so much, considering the means at 
their disposal ; so little, in contrast with the immense heathen popula- 
tion;’and the almost immeasarable space yet unexplored, To this day, 
Africa is almost a virgin field for the operations of the pious 
milseionary, whose great hope and greater charity leads him to 
its unknown wastes, and of the trader, whose less noble aims are 
second only to those of the missionary, if second to them, in 
humanising and even Christianising results. While 150,000,000 souls 
languishing there in ignorance of our faith, would afford ample employ- 
ment for a greater number of missionaries than there are Christian clergy 
of all denominations in the world, the physical wants of that immense 
population would employ the commerce of added Londons, Liverpools, 
and New Yorks, and necessitate the quintupling of Manchesters and 
Lowells. Yet the eommerce of all Africa is equalled by that of the free 
city Hambarg, with its population of a hundred and fifty or sixty 
thousand ; though East Africa, for instance, produces iron and coal, bears 
with little toil rich cereal crops, “ has cattle, poultry, eggs in abundance, 

- and coffee, sugar, and tropical fruits—all almost for the gathering.” 
But shallow rivers, bad harbours, and an unhealthy coast have hitherto 
ehecked the enterprise of Europeans, and have kept Africa virtually 
Qlosed from the world, It ie only from the patient industry, unwearied 
seal, and entire self-devotion often renewed, of such men as Barth, 
Livingstone, Anderson, Krapf and others, that its ultimate accessibility 
to Christianity and commeree can be hoped or expected. 

“In February, 1837,” says Dr. Krapf, in conclusion of a modest and 
instructive autobiographical sketch, “I set out on my long and difficult 
journey to Abyssinia, the land of my youthful dreams and aspirations,” 
and in due course he arrived at Adowa, the capital of Tigre, the seat of 
the mission to which he was accredited. Next year, he determined to 
penetrate south to the Christian kingdom of Shoa which he reached in 
the middle of 1839, and where he met with a very friendly reception from 
the king. Dr. Krapf gives an interesting account of Shoa and the 
Shoans. From the reports communicated to him by aslave, and from 
corroborating circumstances, Dr. Krapf is inclined to believe that the 
Dokos or race of pigmies, whose existence in the interior of Africa is an 
old assertion, are actual beings. The slave said that to the south of 
Kaffa and Susa (lat. 7 long. 36) “ there is a very sultry and humid coun- 
try with many bamboo woods, inhabited by the race called Dokos, who 
are no bigger than boys of ten years old, that ie, only four feet high.” 

“They have a dark olive coloured complexion, and live in a com- 

letely savage state like beasts; having neither houses, temples, nor 
Fol trees, like the Gallas, yet possesses something like an idea of a 
higher being called Yer, to whom in moments of wretchedness and anx- 
iety they pray,—not in an erect posture, but reversed, with the head on 
the ground, and the feet supported upright against a stone or tree, * * * 
They have thick, protruding lips, flat noses and small eyes; the hair is 
not woolly, and is worn by the women over the shoulders.” 

Whether or not these are the pigmies of Herodotus, Dr. Krapf does not 
undertake to decide, but he thinks it not impossible that circumstances, 
such as continual rains from May to January, and other means, may con- 
tribute to produce a diminutive people of stunted development in the 
interior of Africa.* Of the capacity of the Gallas, a nation to which 
during his residence in Shoa, Dr. Krapf paid particular attention, and 
whom he believes a high destiny awaits, our author speaks in terms of 
high praise. They are manly and teachable, though he naively enough 
tells us they have a disagreeable custom of smearing their bodies with a 
thick crust of butter, which strangers may smell afar off. 

In 1842, Dr. Krapf left Shoa for the sea coast to meet his bride, having 
determined on marriage, experience in Abyssinia having convinced him 
that an unmarried missionary could not succeed. Being married in 
Egypt, he returned to Aden, whence he went to Zanzibar, where he staid 
on the busincss of his mission till 1844, and then proceeded to Monebang, 
the governor of which had been twice in London, and who received him 
most hospitably. From this city the author made several excursions 
on the main land, in one of which he narrowly escaped from the pitiless 
butchery which was the fate of most of his companions. He did escape, 
however, and many leagues from a village, was left alone to retrace his 
way: 

“T knew that the Dana was near at hand, and seeing at some distance 
very lofty trees, I conjectured that the bed of the river was there. I saw, 
too, the mountain Fa the foot of which, as Kivoi told me yesterday, 
the river flows, and 20 1 determined to press forward to the river, to- 
wards which I was not now impelled by geographical curiosity, but by 
extreme thirst. As the country through which I was wending my way 
was without either trees or brushwood, I was afraid of being seen by the 
robbers; yet the river had to be reached at any cost. After a short 
march I came to a trodden pathway which I followed, and soon saw the 
surface of the river gleaming through the trees and bushes on its banks 
with a pleasure which no pen can describe, and which none but those 
who have been similarily placed can realize. The path led me over the 
high bank down to the water’s edge : ‘Praise and thanks be to God,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘now I can slake my thirst and have water in plenty for the 
return journey !’ The water was cool and pleasant ; for the banks were 

steep and lofty ; and when I reached the river there was a pool, which 
led me to think that the river had an ebb and flow. After my thirst was 
satisfied, for want of water-bottles I filled the leather case of my tele- 
scope as well as the barrels of my gun, which was now useless to me; 
and I stopped up the mouths of the gun-barrels with grass, and with bits 
of cloth cut off my trousers.” 

Some natives at last discovered him, and took him to a village; but 
here he was in danger of being sacrificed and had to fly in the night : 

“ Designing to escape this very night, before I lay down in the evening 
i some food and a calabash with water all ready for my flight. After 

dnight, about two in the morning, I rose from my hard couch, and not 
without a beating of the heart opened the door of the hut. It consisted 
of heavy billets of wood, the Wakamba having no regalar doors, but 
piling up logs above each other in the aperture of the habitation. Kitetu 
and his family did not hear the noise necessarily made by the displace- 
ment of this primitive door, and after I had made an opening in it suffi- 
cient to creep out I gained the exterior of the hut and hung the cowhide, 
on which I had been sleeping, over the aperture, lest the cold wind, blow- 
ing into the hut, should awaken its inmates before the usual hour, and 
fortunately there were no dogs in the inclosure. After leaving Kitetu’s 
hut behind me I had to paes another in which a woman was nursing her 
child before a fire; but she did not notice me. I came then to two 
thorn-hedges over which I jumped with difficulty. Meanwhile the 
moon was disappearing behind the mountains of Kikuyu, as I now bent 
my steps in a scuth-westerly direction towards a village which I had no- 
ticed the day before ; at for several days previously, I had been inquiring 
after the route p ry to my flight to Yata. When I had reached 
the village in question I\saw a fire in an enclosure, and heard the people 
the d tking, upon which I struck immediately aside 

as fast as I could along the grassy plain. When 
cealment upon the slope of a hill, which was 
and though my hidiog-place was not far 

I could hear the Wakamba talk ng, I iay the whole 

grass. 





day yawned I cought co 
covered with grass and b 
from a riage, for 
day hidden in the 
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by fever, and he was himself prostrated by sickness; yet neither perils, 
nor privations, nor such domestic calamities. as destroy the energies of 
ordinary men, could daunt the missionary’s mind, and it was not till 
1853 that he determined to return to Europe, which, owing to sickness 
and other circumstances, he did not reach till 1855. 

Dr. Krapf now publishes an account of his explorations under the title 
of Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours, during an Highteen Years’ 
Residence in Eastern Africa, &c., to which valuable additions are made in 
an appendix by Mr. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. Messrs, Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston, have reproduced the book in a manner that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The volame will be an indispensable companion to the work 
of Livingstone,—the two explorers having mined, each as it were at the 


wards the coast of Mozambique, Krapf from the north to the same point. 
For ease and simplicity of style, this work is admirable; and besides its 
importance as a contribution to our knowledge of the little-known inte- 
rior of Africa, as a story of personal adventure it is of absorbing interest. 


The Kellys and the O’ Kellys, by Anthony Trollope, is a lively and suffi- 
ciently humourous story of Irish life ; the life being less boisterous and 
the humour less broad than we are accustomed to meet in novels that 
lay claim to be representations of Irish society, and therefore we are in- 
clined to think that Mr. Trollope’s limnings pogsesa less of caricature 
and more of reality than it is generally thought an Irish subject is sus- 
ceptible of being treated with. Bat the “Kellys and the O’Kellys” 
is not a new novel. It owes its reproduction here by Messrs. Rudd & 
Carleton—for the first time we believe—chiefly to the growing popula- 
rity of the author’s other and later works. It has, however, many good 
qualities to recommend it, and though it is unnecessary now to treat it 
with the detailed criticism due toa new book, we may perhaps be ex- 
cused for borrowing from it for the amusement of such of our readers as 
may not yet have met with the work, a graphic description of the way 
in which they hunt the fox ia Ireland : 


Though the majority of those who were in the habit of hunting with 
the Kelly’s Court hounds, had been at breakfast, there were still a con 
siderable number of horsemen waiting on the lawn in front of the house, 
when Frank and his friends sallied forth. The dogs were collected round 
the huntsmen, behaving themselves, for the most part, with admirable 
propriety ; an occasional yelp from a young hound, would now and thea 
prove that the whipper had his eye on them, and would not allow ram- 
bling ; but the old dogs sat demurely on their haunches, waiting the well- 
known signal for action. There they sat, as grave as so many senators, 
with their large heads raised, their heavy lips hanging from each side of 
their jaws, and their deep strong chest expanded so as to show fully their 
bone, muscle, and breeding. 
Among the men who had arrived on the lawn during breakfast, were 
two who had certainly not come ther, and who had not spoken since 
they had been there. They were Martin Kelly and Barry Lynch. Mar- 
tin was dressed just as usual, except that he had on a pair of spurs, but 
Barry was armed cap a-pie. Some time before his father’s death he bad 
supplied himself with all the fashionable requisites for the field,—not be- 
cause he was fond of hunting for he was not, but in order to prove him- 
self as much a gentleman as other people. He had been out twice this 
year, but had felt very miserable, for no one spoke to him, and he had 
gone home on both occasions, early in the day ; but he had now made up 
his mind that he would show himself to his old schoolfellow in his new 
character as an independent country gentleman ; and what was more, he 
was determined that Lord Ballindine should not cut him. 
He very soon had an opportunity for effecting his purpose, for the 
moment Frank got on bis horse, he unintentionally rode up to him. 
“How d’ye do, my lord?—I hope I see = lordship well?” said 
Barry, with a clumsy attempt at ease and familiarity. “I’m glad to see 
your lordship in the field before the season’s over.” 
“Good morning, Mr. Lynch,” said Frank, and was turning away from 
him, when, remembering he must have come from Dunmore, he asked, 
“ did you see Martin Kelly anywhere ?” 
“Can’t say I did, my lord,” said Barry and he turned away completely 
silenced, and out of countenance. 
Martin had been talking to the huntsman, and criticising the hounds. 
He knew every dog’s name, character, and capabilities, and also every 
horse in Lord Ballindine’s stables, and was consequently held in great 
respect by Mick Keogh, and his crew. 
And now the business began. “Mick,” said the lord, “ we'll take 
them down to the young plantation, and bring them back through the 
firs and so into the gorse. If the lad’s lying there, we must hit him 
that way.” 
“That's thrue for yer honor, my lord ;” and he started off with his 
obedient family. 
“ You’re wrong, Ballindine,”’ said the Parson 
into the big plantation, and you’ll be all day be 
and ten to one they'll chop him in the cover.” 
“ Would you put them into the gorse at once then ?”’ 
“ Take ’em gently —_ the firs ; may-be he’s lying out—and down 
into the gorse, and then if he’s there he must go away, and into a tip-top 
country too—miles upon miles of pasture—right away to Ballintubber.”’ 
“ That’s thrue, too, my lord: let his Rivirence alone for underatanding 
a fox,” said Mick, with a wink. 
The Parson’s behests were obeyed. The hounds followed Miek into 
the plantation, and were followed by two or three of the more-eager of 
the party, who did not object to receiving wet boughs in their faces, or 
who delighted in riding tor half an hour with their heads bowed ciese 
down over their saddle-bows. The rest remained with the whipper, out- 
side. 
“Stay a moment here, Martin,” said Lord Ballindine. “They can’t 
get away without our seeing them, and I want to speak a few words to 
ou,’ 
a And I want particularly to spake to your lordship,” said Martin ; 
and there’s no fear of the fox! I never knew a fox lie in those firs yet.” 
“Nor I either, but you see the Parson would have his way. I sup- 
pose, if the priest were out, and he told you to run the dogs through the 
gooseberry bushee, you’d do it?” 
“ Vm blessed if l would, my lord! Every man to his trade, 
what Mr. Armstrong knows pretty well what he’s about.” 
* . 


for you'll drive him up 
fore you make him break ; 


Not but 


But, hark! my lord—that’s Gaylass, I know the note well, and she’s 
as true as gould : there’s the fox there, just inside the gorse, as the Par- 
son said”’—and away they both trotted, to the bottom of the plantation, 
from whence the cheering sound of the dog’s voices came, sharp, sweet, 
and mellow. 
Yes ; the Parson was as right as if he had been let into the fox’s con- 
fidence overnight, and had betrayed it in the morning. Gaylass was 
hardly in the gorse before she diseovered the doomed brute’s vicinity, 
and told of it to the whole canine con-fraternity. Away from its hiding- 
place he went, towards the open coantry, but immediately returned into 
covert, for he saw a lot of boys before him, who had assembled with the 
object of looking at the hunt, but with the very probable effect of spoil- 
ing it ; for, as much as a fox hates a dog, he fears the human race more, 
and will run from an urchin with a stick into the jaws of his much more 
fatal enemy. 
“ As long as them blackguards is there, a hollowing, and a screeching, 
divil a fox in all Ireland ’d go out of this,” said Mick to his master. 

“ Ah, boys,” said Frank, riding up, “if you want to see a bunt, will 
you keep back !” 

“ + ewe we will, yer honour,” said one. 

“ Faix—we wouldn’t be afther spiling your honer’s divarsion, my lord, 
on no account,” said another. 

“ We'll be out o’ this altogether, now this blessed minute,” said a 
third, but still there they remained, each loudly endeavouring to banish 
the others. 

At last, however, the fox saw a fair course before him, and away he 
went ; and with very little start, for the dogs followed him out of the 
covert almost with a view. 

And now the men settled themselves to the work, and began to strive 
for the pride of place, at least the younger portion of them: for in every 
field there are two classes of men. Those who go out to get the greatest 
a ge quantity of riding, and those whose object is to get the least. 

hose who go to work their nags, and those who go to spare them. The 
former thiok that the excellence of the hunt dep=nds on the horses; the 
latter, on the dogs. The former go to act, and the latter tosee. And 





Dr. Krapf had previ 





had the misfortune to lose his wife and child 


it is very generally the cage that the least active part of the community 
know the most about the sport, ’ 


opposite end of the same lead, Livingstone proceeding from the south to- | 80d band 


- 


They, the less active part above alladed to, know every high-road an® 
bye-road ; they consult the wind, and calculate that a fox won’t rom 
with his nose against it ; they remember this stream and this beg, an@ 
avoid them ; the are ofter at the top of eminences, and only descend 
when they see which way the dogs are going ; they take short cute, an@ 
lay themselves out for narrow lanes ; they dislike gallopiog, and eschew 
leaping ; and yet, when a hard-riding man is bringing up his twohen- 
dred guinea hunter, a minute or two late for the flaish, covered with 
foam, trembling with his exertion, not a breath left in him—he’ll proba- 
bly find one of these steady fellows there before him, mounted on a 
broken-down screw, but as cool and as fresh as when he was brought out. 
of a stable; and what is, perbaps, still more amazing, at the end of the- 
day, when the hunt is canvassed after dinner, our dashin friend, whe, is- 
in great doubt whether his thorough-bred steeple-chaser will ever reeover - 
his day’s work, and who has been personally administering warm 
before he would venture to take his own boots off, Popa 
does not know half as much about he hunt or car tell half as ¥ 
where the game went, as our quiet going friend, whose hack will p 
bly go out on the following morning under the car, with the mistress and: 
childrea. Such a one was Parson Armstrong ; and when Lord Ballin- 
dive, and most of the others went away after the hounds, he coolly turned: 
round in a different direction, crept through a broken wall into a peasant’s: 
garden, and over a dung-hill, by the cabin door into a road, and then 
trotted along as demarely and le’ ly as though he were going to baryy 
an old woman in the next 
Frank was, generally speaking, as good-natured a man as is often met; 
but even he got excited and irritable when hunting his own pack. AIB 
masters of hounds do, Some one was always too forward, another too- 
near the dogs, a third interfering with the servants, and a fourth making: 
too much noise. 
“ Confound it, Peter,” he said, when they had gone over a field or two, 
and the dogs missed the scent for a moment, “I thought at any rate yom 
knew better than to cross the dogs that way.’’ 
“Who crossed the dogs?” said the other— what nonsense you’re- 
talking : why I wasn’t out of the potato-field till they were nearly all at. 
the next wall.” 
“Well, it may be nonsenee,” continued Frank ; “but when I see a 
hoy Snag | right through the hounds, and they hunting, Icall that cross~ 
ng them. 
“ Hoicks! tally’”—hallowed some one—* there’s Graceful has it 


—well done, Granger! Faith, Frank, that’s a good dog! if he’s not first, 
he’s always second.”’ 
“ Now, gentlemen, steady, for heaven’s sake. Do let the dogs settle 


to their work before you’re a-to 

Brown, it’s ridiculous to see you!’ 
“It'd be a good un if he were half as much in a hurry to get to» 

heaven,” said Bingham Blake. 

“ Thank’ee,”’ said Nicholas ; “ go to heaven yourself. I’m well enough 

where I am.” 

And now they were off again. In the next field the whole pack caught 

a view of the fox just as he was stealing out ; and after him they went, 

with their noses well above the ground, their voices loud and clear, and. 

in one bevy. 

Away they went; the game was strong; the scent was good; the: 

ground was soft, but not too soft ; and a magnificent hunt they had. 


P of them. Upon my soul, Nicholae 


The hunt was continued, and the fox was killed ; but Frank and those- 
with him saw but little more of it. However, as soon as directions were 
given for the death of poor Goneaway, they went on, and received a very 
satisfactory account of the proceedings from thore who had seen the finish. 
As usual, the was ainong the number, and he gave them a most 
detailed history, not only of the fox’s proven. during the day, bat. 
also of all the reasons which actuated the animal in every different turm 
he took, 

“T declare, Armstrong,” said Peter Dillon, “I think you were a fox- 
yourself once! Do you remember anything about it?” 

“What a run he would give!” said Jerry ; “the best pack that wae 

ever kenneled woulda’t have a chance with him.” 

“ Who was that old chap,” said Nicholas Dillon, showing off his claasi- 

cal learning, “ who said that dead animals always became something else? 

Maybe it’s only in the course of nature for a dead fox to become a live 
arson.” 

“ Exactly ; you’ve hit it,” said Armstrong ; ‘and in the same way, 
the moment the breath is out of a goose it becomes an idle squireen, and. 
generally speaking’a younger brother.” 

“Put that in your pipe and smoke it, Nick,” said Jerry; “and take 
care how you meddle with the church again.” 

“ Who saw anything of Lambert Brown?” said another ; “I left him 
bogged below there at Gurtna-screenagh, and all he could do, the old 
grey horse wouldao’t move a leg to get out for him,’ 

“ Oh, he’s there still,”’ said Nicholas, ‘“ He was trying to follow me, 

and I took him there on purpose. It’s not deep, and he’ll do no hart ; 
he’ll keep as well there as anywhere else,” 
“Nonsense, Dillon!’’ said the General. “You'll make his brother 
really angry it you go on in that way. If the man’s a fool, leave him in 
his folly, but don’t be playing tricks on him. You'll only get yourself 
into a quarrel with the family.” 


Right at Last, and other Tales, by Mrs. Gaskell, is a reprint by Harper- 
Bros. of four tales from Household Words. Having gone into that 
periodical with the sanction and approval of Mr. Dickens, and having 
got out to the world in their present form with Mr. Dickens’ “ permis-- 
sion,” we know not what better judgment on them the public ean need.. 
We take it that what Mr. Dickens approves and Messrs, Harpers reprint. 
must be both pleasant and profitable. 


Mr. Murray, the well-known London publisher, in placing “early 
sheets” of the Autobiography of Leslie, edited by Mr. Tom Taylor, ia the 
hands of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, writes to them that he does 
so “ believing that you (Messrs. T. & F.), as personal friends of the late 
Mr. Leslie, will be most disposed to promote the interests of the work 
and of the family.” Leslie, in his seven lines of preface, professes to 
preserve “ not the faults and foibles that are more or lees common to all 
men, but the merits that are rare, and on which alone their claims to 
distinction rest.” On another page we give a sketch of the interesting 
contents of this volume, to which we shall probably recur critically next 
week. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, we may add, have in Press, “ The Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds by Mr. Leslie,” with notices of Hogarth, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and other contemporary painters ; a work the publication 
of which may well be anticipated with delight. 
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A GREAT HISTORICAL ENTERPRISE. 


It is known to some among our readers that a series of works is now 
in course of publication by authority of the British Government under 
the general name and title of “ Chronicles and Memorials of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland daring the Middle Ages.’ The Master of ihe Rolle, 
early in the year 1857, submitted to the department of the British Trea- 
sury @ proposal for the publication of works comiog within this eateg 
and comprising materials for the illustration of the history of Great Bri- 
tain from the invasion by the Romans to the reign of Henry VIIL Of 
this series eighteen volumes have been already published, and copies of 
each may be found in the Congressional Library. 7 

Another enterprise similar in desiga with this, and published by the 
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a work which would doubtless shed mach light upon the founding and 
: thuse colonies which have now aodin-ats aod widened 
America. For here it is that we look for the 


relating to American colonization, as now 
Paper Office, are comprised in two large series 
ose of the “ Board of Trade” and those concern 
West Indies,” of which the former. detailing the 
ly in question, are continuous and regular, while 
into several minor series, according to the order 
ich they were differently received at the State 
they accumalated in that Department by being sepa- 
rom other State Papers. In regard to the nature and 
latter documents, we may add that they consist of origi- 
papers from the Governors and other officers of the differ- 
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atleman connected with the British State Paper Office, Mr. W. 
Nos! Bainebury, has recently desired to bring the question of publishing 
& description and analysis of these documents to the serious considera- 
tion of our Government. To this end, we understand, he has addressed 
Communications on the subject to our Minister at London, Mr. Dallas, as 
also to Mr. Senator Pearce, Chairman of the Senate’s Committee on the 
. He gives it as his opinion that the whole series of papers com- 
prised within the period extendiog from 1689 to 1783 might be appro- 
calendared aad tated within about twenty-five volumes 
es would be devoted to the 
calendar and 100 to a copious index. He further states that the cost of 
printing each volume of 1,000 copies would be, according to the esti- 
mates of the Queen’s printer, about $1,500; and as Mr. Sainsbury pro- 
that the compiler should receive for his labour of research and 
igest $1,250 per annum during a period of twenty years, (within which 
he thinks the whole twenty-five volumes might be completed.) with an 
additional compensation of five dollars for every sheet (eight pages) 
Passed through the press under his critical revision, it follows that an 
annual sum of $30,000 would, according to these calculations, be re- 
uired to Insure the execution of the work, which, if completed withio 
time and in the manner desigoated by Mr. Sainsbury, would cost al- 

ther $600,000. 
his amounts, in the aggregate, to a very considerable sum, and we 
learn that the Joint Committee on the Library declined acceding to 
the proposals made on these terms by Mr. Sainsbury, who, as being con- 
Rected with the State Paper Office, would naturally possess superior 
lities and, we may also suppose, superior qualifications for the due 

of the task. 

It-has beew suggested, however, that the work may be more readily 
effected through another agency than that of the General Government, if 
Only the necessary concert of action could be secured on the part of the 
various Historical Societies existing in the several States of the Union. 
It will be perceive. that, if each volume of one thousand copies could be 
disposed of at the price of ten sbillings (two and a half dollars) per copy, 
the sale woald realize more than the outlay demanded for the compila- 
tion and publication, The whole serics of twenty-five volumes. if fur- 
nished at this rate, would amount in the aggregate to $625,000 or $25,000 
more than the cost of the work according to the estimates of Mr. Stains- 
bary. If, then, the Historical Societies of our- States would severally 

to take fifty copies of each volume for a period of twenty years, 

might, by ao aonual outlay of only one hundred and twenty-five 
doliars for each society, launch the great work upon “ the full tide of 
successful experiment.’”’ 

The significance aod value of such an enterprise will, we hope, secure 
for it the early consideration of those associations, which have already 

, aad are still doing, so mach for the perpetuation and diffusion of 
the records which constitute the materials of American history. It will 
not, we should think, be found difficult to devise the way uny more than 
to raise the means necessary to the attainment of the end proposed ; and 
if measures could be efficiently taken wy any one Society for advising and 
consulting with the various affiliated Historical Societies in the country, 
We presume that at least twenty could be found ready to further a move- 
ment so promising to the cause which they all have at heart.—National 
Intelligencer 
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BREACH OF PROMISE CASES. 


Every now and then, while the county assizes are being held, the 
public derives an immense amount of entertainment from what 

are described as a breach of promise cases, It is true there is a wonder- 
sameness about them, The defendant is amorous, and quotes a great 
deal of poetry. The court vastly enjoys the perusal of bis letters, and 
the papers quote them eatire and unabridged. The lady suffers much, 
and the public sympathies are decidedly with ber. Of course there are 
some atrocious cases, for which the mea who figure ia them cannot be 
too severely ; but as a rule, wedo think the men have the worst 

of i, A young man ie thrown into the company of an attractive young 
female ; they both have little to do at the time, and naturally fall io 
love. Bbe bas as much to do with the matter as he, and yet, if he begins 
to think that be cannot keep a wife—that the marriage will not promote 
the happiness cf the parties concerned—that the affair was rash, and had 
better be broken off—he is liable to an action for breach of promise. 
Such cases are coustantly occurring. The jury being decidedly romantic 
—thinkiag love io a cottage to be Elysium—torgetting the vulgar say- 
that when poverty comes in at the door love flies out of the 
—mark their seuse of the enormity of the defendant’s conduct in 
tefusiog to make an impradent marriage by awarding the lady £300 as 


Now, we can understand how Eaglish jarymen—generally men with 
marriageable daughters, can easily make up their miads to give damag- 
es in such cases, but we more than question the invariable justice of such 
a course. When affection bas died out, we can conceive no greater curse 
thao a marriage ; yet either that must be effected, or a jary will possi- 
bly agree to damages that may ruin the defendant for life. This we deem 
bad, nor do we thiok that a woman should always. have before her the 
that the promise given in that state of mind which poets de- 
as brief insanity, an amiable jury will consider as equivalent to 
O. U, to aby amount they please. We do protest against confound- 
rn promise to marry with a promise to pay the bearer on de- 
mand £1000. We rather fear that this distinction is likely to be over- 
looked, not but that occasionally an action for breach of promise bas a 
very happy effect. It serves asa moral lesson to ardent youths of ao 
amorous disposition. It also furnishes the broken-hearted aud forsaken 
fair with a dowry, which bas been known to purchase ber a husband in 
almost as good a state of preservation as the gentleman who was to have 
Dorne that honoured name. All that we find fault with is the namber ot 
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cases. 
A gay deceiver is no enviable character for any respectable man to 
wear. No man of meatal or moral worth would voluatarily assume it. 
Bat a epinster coming to cours of justice, and saying to the defendant, 


.“ You bave taken my heart, give me your purse,” is no very desirable a 


position for a woman, though she may have the fortitude and strength of 
mind of a Mrs. Caudle herself. At avy rate, the legal view of woman is 
very different to the poetical one, and for ourselves we infinitely prefer 
the latter. The view of the jury is, that a woman not marrying a man 
who has evideotly no love for her, or he would not have married another, 
ao injary—we thik it isa happy escape—and an in- 
jary which deepens as the courtship lengthens. The jury reasons that 
the plaintiff, Mary Brown, is as qiebtempeent a girl that ever lived— 
that provided she could but marry ebe did not care who made her his wife. 
The position of the sexes is reversed, and the woman sings— 
“ How y could I be with either, 
Were t’ dear charmer away.” 
According to the jury, if Joues bad not married Mary Brown, Jenking 
would y bers is a double loss. So that if a woman reaches 
the ripe age of thirty, by this arithmetic ehe is more wronged than she 











of a character too ethereal to be toached by human 
law. It the woman’s heart be shattered by the blow, no amount of money 
compensation can heal the wound, and a woman of much worth and of 
the least delicacy would shrink from the publicity such cases general! 
confer on all the parties iaterested in them. But if the principle be 
mitted, that disappointment in love can be atoned for by the posses- 
sion of solid cash—if gold can heal the heart wounded by the fact that 
its love bas been repelled—that its confidence has been betrayed—we do 
not see why the same remedy should not be witbin the reach of man. 
And yet this notoriously is not the case. When anything of the sort is 
tried, the unbappy plaintiff seldom gets more than a farthing damages. 
Besides, what upright, honourable man would stoop for a moment to such 
a thing ; and yet, in spite of all modera enligbteoment, we maintain that 
the injury of a breach of promise on the part of a woman ie as great as 
that on part ofa man. In the morning of life men have been struck 
down by such disappointments, and through life bave been blasted as the 
oak by the lightning’s stroke. With his beart gone—demoralised, the 
man has lived to take a fearful revenge for the first offence, possibly to 
become a cold cynic—sceptical of man’s honour and woman’s love. Yet 
breach of promise oases are not resorted to by men, and we cannot con- 
gratulate our fair friends on the fact that so many of them come into 
coarts of law as plaintiffs in such cases. Bachelors will fear that, after 
all, it is true that— 

“ Maidens, like m are ever ht » 

Se ee es cami” 

And the result will be that while the more impetuous of us will commit 
ourselves at once, and come within the clutches of the law, the more cool 
and cuoning will excite hopes, which deferred will make sick the beart, 
and inspire an affection which may exist but to torment the heart io 
which it had its birth. Ay, beneath such mental grief the beauty and 
bleseednese of Jife may vanish never to return, and yet all the while he 
who did the deed may defy the power of human law. 


—— 


THE LORDS AND THE LIGHT WEIGHTS. 

On the 12th the Lords discussed “the Light Weight Racing Bill.’? 
Lord Derby hoped their ‘‘ lordships would not think him disrespectful if 
he said that their lordships were hardly competent to deal with » ques- 
tion of this kind, notwithstanding the large amount of assistance which 
the house received from the right reverend bench.”’ But the Times thinks 
the House do very well on recing matters, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing article. 

We have indeed a paternal Legislature. It is not for no purpose that 
Parliament adjourns to Ep:om Downs for the Darby, and drops in very 
slowly even from Ascot. It can show its humanity for young jockeys 
as well as for cottonspinners, for racing horaes as well as the oppressed 
tribes of brate life protected by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. But the queetion raised by the Light Weight Racing Billi 
is a curious one, and not to be met by any broad rule of humanity. It 
is essential to a handicap race that there must be a scale of compensa- 
tions, in order tocreate that uncertainty as to the result which constitutes 
arace. These compensations must be according to the age and credit of 
the horse. Lord Redesdale does not seem to contemplate doing away 
with euch races, and cannot therefore intend to touch the system of light 
and heavy weights, Bat, if there must be a scale of compensations, it 
must have a range, and that range will he equal over a given number and 
variety of horses, wherever you begin to reckon it. , ° ? 

There are all sorts of sides to questions. Light weights encourage 
young horses. But young horses ought not to run races, says Lord 
Redesdale ; and, even if they win, it does no good. It merely shows that 
they can run with nothing on their backs, whereas we want them to 
carry weight ; it exhausts them ; and the final result is a want of good 
horees that shall combine strength and speed. Middle-aged gentlemen, 
and younger men six feet high, and broad in proportion, are no longer 
carried over the country at the present pace without paying £150, or 
more, for each horse. This is bard, and when there are added all the 
accidents that horseflesh is heir to it is ruin to all bat millionaires; So 
the aggrieved classes cry out. They call on Parliament to encourage 
heavy weights, old horses, old riders, older, and heavier, and eafer, and 
more respectable, and less addicted to roguery. By a process of reason- 
ing which eludes investigation it is maintained that gambling and 
trickery go with light weights, who can so little take care of themselves 
that they fall off if the horses do but stumble, and have to be fined by the 
magistrates for all sorts of pecoadilloes. The whole affair, according to 
Lord Redesdale, is becoming boy’s sport ; it does no good; it makes 
neither riders nor horses; und positively encourages bad horses, and 
gives them a sort of triumph over the good. One seems to have heard 
complaints of this kind often enougb, not only about horses, but still 
more about men. It is the old complaint about the deterioration of all 
buman affairs, Lord Graoville, however, remiods us that the complaint 
is as old as history. and that there never was a time when man was not 
thought to have declined from some fabulous perfection. He bas made 
the inquiry himself, and be gives us the consolatory news that man is 
not declining, that borees are as good and as numerousasever. Which 
are we to believe, Lord Redeedale or Lord Granville? 

But here is another sign of the times we live in. The Old and New 
World bave just been on the point of an irreconcilable quarrel about a 
prize-belt ; and now the chief Senate of the Old World spends an evening 
on light and heavy weights. The sign of Castor and Pullux must be io 
the ascendant. By the time our American cousins have made up their 
minds to hear a collision between our two Houses, and perhaps the final 
extinction of the older and Upper, they will receive, not a faneral ora- 
tion by the Lord Chancellor, but a pleasant conversation on the ten- 
dency of lrandicaps to spoil horses and jockeys. Was there ever such a 
nation as ours—so serious, yet so frivolous; e0 grave, yet so gay? We 
may regret that Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham bad nothing to say on 
a subject on which either could have made himself perfectly at home. 
Why, too, were the Bishops silent listeners, though invoked? The 
trainers have taken the old established view of the subject. They lament 
the decay of jockeysbip, and insist upon stopping boy jockeys. The ad- 
vice was to be expected, but it does not appear that the trainers have 
carried out their advice to all its inevitable consequences. For our part, 
we are almost disposed to take a place between the Bench and the Wool- 
sack, but the Press must not be silent even about light weights. We 
will begin by deploring that boys should ride at races—not only boys, 
bat little children, weighing, saddle and all, four stone. Why, it is the 
weight of a healthy young miss at six or seven. We will then deplore 
that horses should be so soon dragged into the hard work of life, and 
compelled to take part in its wicked ways. After this homage to bu 
mapity, to virtue, to innocence, and the other powers of social propriety, 
we will finish by recommending fhe whole affair to the Jockey Club. It 
is their business, let them be answerable. The Legislature cannot regu- 
late everything. It goes far enough in all conscience. You may throw 
a cracker into a carrivge on the Corso at Rome, but beware how you do so 
on the Clapbam-road on a Derby Day ; for there awaits you a five of 10s. 
or two months’ imprisonment and hard labour. Leave some things to 
take care of themselves. The Jockey Club isthe bighest sociai tribunal. 
Beware how you break into that magic circle with a vulgar statute. It 
is the Turf’s fairy ring. Ware off. lawyers, jadges, juries, and all the 
rest of you. The Press itself shall respect the Jockey Club. Ere this 
the Clab has read Kings a lesson, It may at least be permitted to carry 
the scales. 

—_— a 


ARTEMUS WARD HEARS PATTI. 

The Sage of Baldwinsville favours us with the following critical notice 
of Patti’s concert last evening :— 

“The moosic which I am most use to is the inspirin stranes of the hand 
organ. I bire a artistic Italy unto grind fur me, paying him his wittles 
and close, and spose it was those stranes which fast put a moosical taste 
into me. Like all farriners he has seen better dase, havin formerly been 
a Kount. Bat he aint of much akount now, except to turn the organ and 
drink Beer, of which bevrige be can bold a cburpful easy. 

Miss Patty issmall for ber size, but as the man said about his wife, O 
Lord! She is well bilt & her complexion is what mite be called a Broon- 
etty. Her iz is dark bay, the lashis being long and silky. When she 
emiles the awjince feels axiog her to do it some more, & to contin- 












































oks, kanarys, mockin bird:, etsettery, bust 4th & flew all over the 


Go it, little 1, sez I to myself, in a hily exeited frame of mind, & ef the 
kount or royal duke which you'll be pretty apt to marry 1 of these dase 
don’t do the fair thing by ye, yu kin alwayse have a home on A. Ward’s 
farm, near Baldinsville, Injianny. When she sung Cummin threw the 
Rye, and spoke of that Swayne she dearly luvd herself wey ha 
didn’t wish I was that Swayne. NoI guess not. O certainly not. ( 
is Ironicul. I don’t mean this. It’s a way I have of goakin.) Now that 
Maria Picklehomioy has got married (which I hope she likes it) & left 
the perfeshan, Adeliny Patti is the championess of the opera ring. She 
karries the Belt. Thar’s no draw fite about it. Other primmy donays 
may as well throw up the spupje firstas last. My eyes don’t deceive my 
earsight in this manner. 

But Miss — | orter sing in the Inglish tung. As she kin du so as 
well ag she can Italyua, why under the Son don’t she do it? Whatcents 
is thar in singing wurds nobody don’t understan when words we do un- 
derstan is jest as handy? Why peple will versifferously applawd furrin 
langwidge is a mystery. It remiods me of a man I once kuew. eed 
he knokt the bottom out of his pork Barril, and the pork fell out, but the 
Brine dident moove a inch. It staid in the Barril. He sed this was 
a Mystery, but it wasn’t misterior than is this thing ime speekin of. 

As fur Brignoly, Ferri and Junky, they air dowtless grate, but I think 
such able bodied men wood look better tillin the sile than dressin them- 
selves up in black close & white kid glovs & showtia in a farrio tap 
Mister Junky is a noble lookin old man & urter lead armies on to 
instead of showtin in a furrin tung. 

Adoo. In the langwidge of Lewis Napoleon when receiving kumpany 
* his pallis on the Ballyards, “I saloot yu.”—A. Warp.—Cleaveland 
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Tus Scnamyt Fasiy.—A letter from Moscow, on the 34 inst., gives 
the following details respecting the. family of Schamyl :—“ The Iman 
Schamy! has two wives, Zeidote and Chouanate. The firat is about 30 
years old ; she is not handsome, but is very well educated, and exercises 
great influence over her husband, who consulted her on bis most import- 
ant affairs previous to his surrender to the Russians. The following fact 
affords a proof of her influence over Schamyl:—The Iman wished to 
marry his daughters, Naphisate and Fatimate, by a former wife, to two 
of the most iafluential Naibs in Circassia. Schamyl, at bis wife’s desire, 
changed his decision and married his daughters to two of his wife’s 
brothers. The circumstance produced a very bad effect on the moun- 
taineers, The Naibs resolved to revenge themselves, and they did ao on 
the first opportunity, when he was finally attacked by the Russians, 
Scbawyl’s second wife is handsome ; ehe idolig+s her husband, and con- 
ceutrates her eatire affection between him aod her daughter Sophiate. 
Chuate looks on Zeidote as a dangerous rival, and uses all her efforts to 
compete with her in dress. The wife of Kazi-Magoma, Schamyl’s eldest 
son, is extremely beautiful. The wife of Schamyl’s second son, who 
bolds a commissicn in a Russian Lancer Regiment, is likewise extremely 
handsome. Schamyl’s daughter Fatimate, who is married to the brother 
ot Z-idate, is but 15 years of age, and her husband 17. Schamyl base 
likewise three younger daughters—Majeonate, Buchon-Mossedon, and 
Sophiste. The first is extremely beautiful, but club-footed, which causes 
ber father great pain, as he is devotedly attached to his family. The 
ladies of Kulouga, where the celebrated prisoner resides, visit his wives 
and daughters. When Schamyl is present at these visits the Circassian 
ladies cover their faces with their veils. A Russian lady asked Schamyl 
to permit the likenesses of his family to be taken, to which he consented 
on condition that their portraits should be taken by a lady. This condi- 
tion was complied with, and the likenesses were executed.” 





Extraorpivaky Scens.—We find the following paragraph in several 
Canadian journals ; it does not appear to have reovived any explanation 
orcomment. The facts are given by the Quebec correspondent of the 
Montreal Witness of the 13th inst. :— 

“ A scene of unusual description occurred in the Court of the Queen’s 
Bench this moroing in Quebec. Upon the meeting, an oil painting of 
Pius IX., in a large gold frame, was observed in the most conspicuous 
place in the Court Hull. and within a few feet of the judges. While one 
of the members of the Bar was addressing the Court—then composed of 
Mesers. Lafontaine, Duval, and Mondelet, three French and Roman Ca- 
tholic Judges, and but one judge of old country extraction and a Pro- 
testant, Mr. Justice Aylwin—the whole of the proceedings of the Court 
were abruptly terminated by Mr. Justice Aylwin, who said :—‘ By what 
authority has that picture been placed?” Receiving no answer, he re- 
peated the interrogatory in energetic language, and receiving no answer 
again, be said he would not sit there so long as the picture remained in 
that place. He accordingly left the Bench, and there being no quorum, 
the whole businese of the Court is stopped for the day. It appears the 
picture was introduced into the court house with the permission of the 
three French Judges. So much for the exclusion of old country people 
from the Beach.” 





Mr. Home’s I:tvstons.—Mr. Tom Taylor writes to the Manchester 
Guardian of the feats performed by Mr. Hame, the distinguished Spi- 
ritualist. He says: “It is quite certaia that in one West Ead drawing- 
room, at least, Mr. Hame has suddenly a d that he was beio 
lifted from the ground. That he has been seen—no—that is the awkw 
point about it—not seen exactly, for the lights are always put out before 
these risings take place ; but that he has been heard out of the darkness 
informing the awe-stricken circle of believers round the table that he 
was rising to the ceiling, and that he has occasionally taken a pencil up 
with bim, and written on the ceiling the name of the incredulous master 
of the house, as a siga to turn him from the error of his ways—that 
against the dim light of the wiadow, what appeared the legs and feet of 
the adept, have been seen to float past in a horizontal position ; that Mr. 
Hume’s, or Home’s, feet have been felt on the shoulders of persons sit- 
ting at the table, or on the backs of their chairs; aod that he has been 
rather felt than seen by some specially favoured ones to come down on the 
table in a kneeling position, in his d ding to his own ao- 
count—from his aerial suspension. But the real marvel in the matter 
is, that after London has seex Houdin, and Dodler, and Mr. Anderson, 








and Bosco, there should still be crowds of spectators, and those educated 
persons, who, seeing a rival of those gentlemen, whose mode of 


formance they are unable to explain, should at once be content to re- 


sort to the performer’s own explanation—spiritual or supernataral 


agency, and that too, when the first step in the exbibition is putting out 
the candles. If Mr. Home would only fly by daylight, or even candle- 


light! 





Tar Frenon Invasion or Russ1a.—In his letters home from the Ras- 
sian head-quacters, in 1812, that accurate and judicious observer, Sir 
Robert Wilson, with whose journal we are now supplied, wonders “ what 
Buonaparte will do after ali his military sins of omission and i 
sion,” aud exposes the miscalculations which were to cost half a million 
of buman lives. He also points out, in the beginning of bis narrative, 
the inberent faults in the composition and structure of Napoleon’s motley 
host. Four hundred thousand effective soldiers of infantry, and sixty 
thousand cavalry, entered simultaneously into active operations against 
Rassia, but of these only one hundred and sixty thousand were French. 
“ Authority was weakened by the commingled service of troope regulated 
by no common rystem ; discipline became relaxed ; insubordination pro- 
duced all its disorgavising consequences ; confusion and want prevailed 
pillage destroyed the resources—for there were no magazioes provid 
—and exasperated the ntry, who were further inforiated by the 
wanton and outrageons econ of their churches and sanctuaries,” 
All chis was on the march to Moscow, and before the invader bad fought 
his first battle. In fact, there was only one great and general battle 
fought in the whole campaign—we mean, of course, that of Borodino, 
sixty miles from the Rue+ian capital, on which occasion, though each side 
lost its thirty or forty thousand men killed and wounded, neither side 
could fairly claim a decisive victory. ‘ 

The enormous amount of force which Napoleon had brought into 
Russia was destroyed not by the sword of an exemy, not by the fault of 
bis servants, but by the fault of the chief hi'mself—by sheer mismanage- 
ment and insane persistance in trying to atiain the wrong objects by the 
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——— 
“Itis all ; the wretched failure of bis 
wostealahip with the aiteibate a pn Wiatation of Providence. Did 
“not the commander of that immenge human multitude, when he led them: 
to Moscow in September, know that the Rassian climate in November 
was too severe for their retarn?. Had he made any preparation of stores 
or shelter for their relief, along some five to seven buodred miles of 
road? Had he not suffered the country to be laid wazte from Smolensk 
onwards, and did he not, with a recklessness or want of foresight more 
’ than that of Cambyses in the Libyan sands, insiet on marching 
‘Pocr the same way he had come, instead of taking the south western 
«route; through a fertile and rich country to the Daieper,” as we are 
told Li ny bave done inhis retreat? The trath is, that Napoleon had 
Jost his head altogether ; he was mentally and morally incompetent to 
deal with the emergency. We doubt not but that Wellington, if be had 
been placed in charge of 140,000 men at Moscow in that month of Octo- 
x, With an inferior Russian force opposed to him, would have brought 
m at least sufely back, or kept them safe through the winter, as he 

British troops at Torres Febres.— London paper. 





Was Soar Known To THe Ancrents ?—It has been lately suggested 
an eminent lecturer that the ancient Greeks and Romans were not 
acquainted with the use of this valuable material ; aud that it is very 
possible that the flowing robes and graceful drapery which look so pretty 
when cut in marble were not of the cleanest kind. The following passage 
from “ Knight’s Pictorial Bible” throws some light on this poiat. Mala- 
ehi iii. 2: “For he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s Sope.” 
“ Fuller’s sope.”” The word “soap,” by which the Hebrew “ borith” is 
translated, might lead the general reader to suppose the Hebrews pos- 
sessed such soap as is in use among ourselves, Such was not the case. 
The word “ borith”’ is translated by the Septuagint, followed by the Vul- 
gate, “ Fuller’s herb,” whence, and from the explanation of the rabbins, 
as well as from our knowledge of the substances anciently and even now 
employed in the place of soap, we may collect that the purifying eub- 
stance was a vegetable alkali, obtained from the ashes of an alkaline 
t. This was used, or a solution of it, in connection with oil, for wash- 
clothes in ancient timee, and continues to be employed for the same 
in different parts of the East. As there are several plants which 
the requisite alkali, it is doubted what particular plant, or whe- 
ther any one alkaline plant in particular, may be intended. The sub- 
stance may have been obtained from different plants, and it appears to 
us that the name “ borith ” denotes not the plant which furnished the 
substance, but the substance itself, from whatever plant obtained. 
Jerome, however, supposes that the substance was furnished by a parti- 
cular plant growing in Palestine in moist and green places, and which 
had the same virtue as nitre to take away filth, Maimonides says the 
plant was called gazul in the Arabic language. Although this borith be 
that which our version renders “soap,” we are not to suppose that the 
Hebrews employed no other substance for purification. The bible itself 
Prov. xxv. 20, Jer. ii. 22) mentions a mineral alkali (uitre) as employed 
the same purpose ; and the Misnah counts the “ borith”’ but as one of 
seven things employed to extract spots and dirt from clothing.— 
FF. T. Buckland. 


Roscoe tv THE Nursery.—Mr. Roscoe, we are told, was worshipped in 
the nursery an account of the capital stories he could concoct for its 
chubby, cherry-cheeked inmates, The following will show that he had 
studied the child’e mind very closely :— 


“The imagination of a child is peculiar; it is narrow, because his 
knowledge is limited ; it is dependent rather than creative ; it requires 
to have an object brought before it ; but it is disproportionately vivid, 
it confounds the borders of reality and fiction, it triumphs over the reason 
and the senses. I state impressively that I am a bear ; I go down on my 
hands and knees, I affect a rolling motion, I growl horribly ; the resem- 
blance is remote, to say the best of it, and the child knows Iam not a 
bear, but his imagination is too strong for him ; half in fun and half in 
fear he takes refuge behind the sofa, and if you push the joke too far, his 
fears master him, and he has recourse to tears tosave himself from being 
devoured. From this vividness it comes that subtleties are lost upon a 
child ; he is happier when his imagination has much to do than when all 
details of likeness are supplied. Betsy Jones who keeps a shop supplied 
with broken crockery, dead Jeaves, and mud-pies, is enjoying herself as 
much as, and educating herself better than, Felicia, whose wax-doll takes 
her evening meal from an elaborate Lilliputian tea-service. Simplicity 
is the key-note to the mind ofa child ; he likes breadth and distioctness 
in his figures; he abhors fine distinctions; elaborate characters and 
finished incidents are a trouble to him. Let his dramatis persone have a 
single trait each ;— he loves, like Charles Dickens, to have a single char- 
acteristic by which he can lay hold of them as by a handle ;—let their 
career be marked by sharp and well-defined incidents—let their fate be 
conclusive. Deal with him as he does with his painting, keep your 
colours bright and unmixed. Fear no iteration—it is a figure he loves. 
He is fond of details, but of a particular sort ; not those accessory ones 
which go to furnish out with accuracy a complicated whole, but such as 
are complete in*themselves—clear, minute, distinct wholes. The distant 
landscape, with its bended chiaroscuro, its dissolving hues, its richness of 
varied form, is lost upon the child ; the hue of a flower, the ripple of a 
brook—these charm him ; set him before the wild gray ocean, heavy with 
storm, and he gathers the shells at his feet. His sense of humour is de- 
veloped before bis taste for beauty, but you must be quaint not witty, to 
_ him. George Cruikshank is his artist, and he fails to appreciate 

eech or Doyle. The child is constantly compared to a nation in its 
early stage, and with it he has mach in common, but with the poor he 
has more ; the simplicity of olden times—not that of morals, but that of 
ideas—lingers in the bases of society ; they are the preservers of tradi- 
tions, with which they have the most in common, and are the faithfullest 
depositories of the imaginative fictions of childhood. More cultivated 
minds appreciate these stories, but they cannot hold them and transmit 
them in their integrity : the sameness annoys them ; they must retouch 
them here and there ; they give them variety and complication, and thus 
they spoil them. Your boy prefers his nurse’s version of the fairy-tale 
to your own ; she always puts in the same words in the same places, and 
that is a great matter.” 








CHARACTERISTICS OF SypENHAM’s Mepical. Writixcs.—Besides their 
broad, accurate, vivid delineations of disease—portraits drawn to the life 
and by a great master—and their wise, simple, rational rules for treat- 
ment, active and negative, general and specific—there are two great 
principles continually referred to as supreme in the art of medicine. The 
Jirst is, that nature cures disease ; that there is a recuperative and cura- 
tive power, the vis medicatriz, in every living organism, implanted in it by 
the Almighty, and that it is by careful, reverential scrutiny of this law 
of restoration, that all our attempts at cure are to be guided ; that we are 
its ministers and interpreters, and neither more nor less ; and the second, 
that symptoms are the language of a suffering and disordered and endan- 
grt body, which it is the duty of the physician to listen to, and as far as 

e can to explain and satisfy, and that like all other languages it must 
be studied. This is what he calls the Natural History of Diseases. With 
these two central convictions, it is amazing how much error, rubbish, and 

ef he exposes and ends, In these respects, the impression in read- 
ing him is a very striking one. Here is a man writing nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, and yet we have the truth as to hygienic physiology— 
the duty of living according to the constitution given us by God, and 
obeying the laws of health, watching, following, assisting the efforts of 
nature, all which we now believe and glory in, as a sort of modern gos- 
pel of the body—taught with the same downrightness, authority, earn- 
estness, and unencumbered good sense, as in the pages of Andrew Combe, 
or Sir Jobn Forbes, or Sir James Clark. 

It is difficult for us, living as we do in the broad light of our day, to 
understand all that is implied in an English physician writing and prac- 
tising in 1680 as Sydenham did ; it amounted to a new revelation—to a 
restauratio magna of the entire study and art of treating diseases—and was 
among the first and the best fruits of the then dawning philosophy of 
Lord oe What Locke did for the science of mind, for the conduct of 
the understanding, and for the art of making men reason justly—what 
Harvey and Newton did for the sciences of organic and inorganic matter 
—Sydenham did for the art of healing and of keeping men whole: he 
it in the main observational ; he founded it upon what he himself 
‘fale downright matter of fact,” and did this not by unfolding a sys- 

-of doctrines or rising up a scaffolding of theory, but by pointing to a 
pier ae exhibiting a method—and moreover teaching this by example 
r~ than by precept, walking in the road, not acting merely as a 
be pen and showing himself to be throughout a true artsman and 
cone his tools. The value he puts upon sheer, steady, honest ob- 
is ation, as the one initial act and of all true science of nature, 
> 3 and he gi\ves himself, in his descriptions of disease 

ak 7 and of cular dase qo exquisite, of his own 
powers of persevering, minate,|trathful scrutiny. Like most complete 


; t.. The well-known story of his sayiag to 
4 Blackmore, when be asked him what books he should. stndy 


















medicine in, “ Read ‘Don Quixote,’ Sit,” is aproof of his sense as well. 
as of his fun; he doubtless meant that medicine, the art of curing dis- 
eases, was not to be learned from books,— Encyclopedia Britannica. 





Have we SxyLarxs iv America !—The writer having imported from 
England a number of skylarks, seventy-five in all, liberated about one- 
third of them in March, 1853, in Newcastle county, Delaware, and the 
remainder of them some months afterwards, in the hope of naturalizing 
and perpetuating in the United States this celebrated minstrel, so long 
the theme of poets in the world, but soon lost sight of them, until the 
summer of 1854, when he found that a portion of them, having passed a 
summer and winter of average temperature, had colonized upon a farm 
near Centreville, in that county, where they continued to soar and sing 
for more than three months, and where they were visited by many per- 
sons from Wilmingtoa. Since that time he has heard but little with cer- 
tainty from his franchised captives, though he believes, from occasional 
accounts, not perbaps entitled to full confidence, that they have now 
spread over a large extent of territory, and probably also largely increased 
in number. It is the purpose of this communication to elicit reliable in- 
telligence from any farmers it may reach, either of their presence now, 
or their ever having been in taeir neighbourhcod, with an account of any 
nests, to be sought only on the ground, that may have been found, or 
any other information respecting them, the more minute the better, of 
which they may be in possession. A letter, addressed to the Posi-office 
box No. 234, Wilmington, Delaware, will reach the writer, and be gladly 
received.—Mount Vernon Record. 





Tue Necessity or Cooxs.—It is most pleasant to think of poets—only 
in a poetical light—but some awkward circumstances are sure to inter- 
fere with the illusion. Even the heart-broken.Owen Meredith sings, 
when apostrophizing the “blest hours of our dinners :” 

“ We may live without friends ”—we may live-without books, 

“ Bat civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 
And of this opinion seems to have been a greater than he—Thomas Gray. 
At Mr. Mitford’s late library sale was included that poet’s copy of “A 
Complete System of Cookery,” by Wm. Verral, 1759, the fly leaves of 
which were filled with receipts for savoury stews and hashes, given him 
by Lord Delemere, Mr. Mason, and others, occupying six pages in his 
very neat autograph, with a few other notes. This unique monument of 
literary taste, sold only for £2 11s. The public, fortunately, will never 
know how many a poetical “ gem of purest ray serene” it has lost 
through the indigestions caused by want of exercise and over-indulgen- 
ces in the “savoury stews” by the fastidious poet. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 598. By T. M. Brown, of St. Louis. 
BLACK. 


























White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SoLution To Prosiem No. 597. 


White. Black. 
1. Rto Kt4ch BtksR 
2. Kt to R $double ch KtoB6 
3. QtoBé Kt tksQ 
4. Kt to Kt ch B tks Kt 
5. Kt to R 2ch | tks Kt 
6. R to Kt3 ch B tks R checkmate. 





Cuess Irems.—Mr. Paul Morphy is daily expected in New Ycrk. We under- 
stand that it is his intention to test the strength of the New York players more 
completely than on the occasion of his former visit. 





The following well contested GAME was one of the Match between the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Chess Clubs, played in the Spring of this year. 





White (A.) Black (H.) White (A.) Black (H.) 
(Liverpool.) (Manchester.) (Liverpool.) (Manchester.) 

1PtoK4 PtoQB4 116 QtoQ3 QRtoQB 

2PtoQ4 tks P 17 RtoK B3 Kt to Q Kt 3 (0) 

3 KttoK B3 Kt toQB3 18 QRtoQ KRtoQ 

4 Kt tks P toK 3 19 RtoK Kt3 PtoK Kt3 

5 KttoQKt5 PtoQ3 20 QtoK B3 B tks Kt 

6 BtoQB4 PtoQR3 21 BtksB PtoK B4 

7 KttoQ4 Kt to K B3 22 Q to Q 3 (c) B tks P 

SQKttoQB3 BtoK2 23 QtoQ4 PtoK4 

9 Castles Castles 24 P tks P P tks P 

10 KtoR Kt tks Kt 25 QtoK B2 R tks R 

11 Q tks Kt toQKt4 26 BtksR QtoQ3 

12 BtoK 2 B to Q Kt2 27 BtoK2 Kt toQ4 

13 PtoK B4 QtQB2 28 BtoQ2 R tks P 

14 PtoQKti(a) KttoQ2 29 BtoK R6 Q tks Kt P 

15 QBto Kt 2 BtoKB3 And Black wins, 





(a) A very weak move, exposing bis Q’s flank at once to the battery of his 
foe.—(b) Mr. Hamel plays very judiciously in all these moyements.—(c) Q to 
K R.5 would have lost White’s game at once, as Black in reply would have 
taken Q B with Q. 








OUNTRY BOARD can be had, In a desirable neighbourhood, at 
Scuth Orange, N. J., very near the Depot of the Morris and Essex R. R., and within 

one hour’s ride of New York. 
Address M., at Albion Office. 








MANTILLAS! MANTILLAS ! ! 
BRODIE 
WILL 
ON THURSDAY, JULY Sth. 


MAKE 
ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY, 
IN 
MANTLES, 
AT HIS NEW STORE, 





UNDER 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
CORNER OF 
TWENTY THIRD STREET, 
AND AT 
His Well Known Stand, 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
N. B. 
THE BEDOUIN WRAPPER, 


MADE IN BOTH 
SILK AND ZEPHYR CLOTH, 
IS ATTRACTING GREAT ATTENTION, 


MISSES’ AND LADIES’ CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER. 


AN IMPORTER’S 


to offer for sale the balance of their season’s ? 
nuance of the recent terrible slaughter in the auction rooms—they will open their 


the most 


all at simila:ly attractive prices. 


Certificates 
Paris. 


STOCK CF MANTILLAS 
WILL BE SOLD AT RETAIL, 
FOR THE NEXT 30 pays, 


BY 
BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
- 


FORMERLY 
GEORGE BULPILN, 
AT 
No. 361 BROADWAY, 


Two doors below Taylor’s, 
AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF. 





BYLPLY, GREGSON & ELLI 


OTT 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 
TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 


that, having been favoured with instructions from the consignees of several of the mos 
eminent fabricators of 


PUSHER and FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Burnous, Points, &c., 


rae 


ing this course to a cont 





SPACIOUS AND WELL-KNOWN WAREROOMS, 
WHICH ARE NOW 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO WHOLESALE, 
For Thirty Days Only, 
TO THE RETAIL PUBLIC, 


when an opportunity will be offered for purchasing really elegant and costly 


Pusher and French Lace, 
Burnous, Points and Mantillas, 
Suk and Cloth Dusters, 
Mantelets D’Ete, &c., Ses 


at prices merely nominal, compared with intrinsic value. 


A perusal of the following invoice is respectfully requested, many of the“articles being 


the products of the looms of 


MESSRS. DOIGNIN, FILS & ISAACS, 
leb d fi ers in France: 
1,197 French Lace Single Flounced Mantillas, at.. 











oncevecsed $3 

852 French Lace larger in size, Mantillas, at.........ccecceseessecessecsesseee 4 
$50 French Lace, deeper flounced, Mantillas, at..........ccccsceccscesceveccee 5 
1,080 French Lace, still deeper flounced, Mantillas, at..........ssseeccreeeseses 6 
752 French Lace handsome two-flounced Mantillas, at.........seccecssceseees T 
640 French Lace, still handsomer, Mantillas, at.........scescscccscccssesececs & 


510 Black Lace Burnous, at 
625 Extra Lace Burnous, at. 
520 Black Lace Points, at 
415 Black Lace Points, at 
SBE. Dipads Tas Peiate) Ob... .cccccsvccsccccccccccecsoscncs cocccsessbcvcesces 
352 Black Lace Points, at....... 

900 Real Pusher Points, at 
308 Extra rich Double Sultanas, at...........-sseececesecsccvecccecseteceeees 4 


In addition to the above, and with a view to give increased attraction to this sale, will be 


included a superb assortment of 
NEW SUMMER CLOTH GARMENTS, 


RICH BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, 
and a full line of elegant 
SUMMER TRAVELLING SUITS 





BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
(Formerly Geo, Bulpin,) 
No. 361 Broadway. 





MACY’S CLEARING SALE. 


R. H. MACY, 
Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 
CLOSING SALE FOR JUNE, 1860. 
Lace Mantilla Goods. 


LOSING ALL OUR LACE MANTILLAS, FROM $5 to $15. 
Closing all our Lace Shawls, from $5 wo $20. 
Closing all our Lace Bournous, from $5 10 $10. 
Closing all our Shaw] Points, from $5 to $10. 
Closing all our Mantilla Centres, from $2,50 to $8. 
Closing all our Pusher F!ouncing Laces, from 5s. to $5 a yard. 


All bought at less than cost of importation, and I am closing them at much below value, 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





LACE COLLARS AND LACE TRIMMINGS. 


LOSING ALL OUR POINTE APPLIQUE COLLARS LESS THAN COST. 
Closing all our Honiton Collars less than cost. 
Closing all our Pointe Applique Laces less than cost, 
Closing all our wide Guipure Laces less than cost. 
Closing 10,000 yards narrow Biack Thread Edgings, at 4 cents a yard. 
Closing 2,000 yards Englivh Thread Lace, finger-wide, at 3s. a yard, 
Closing Valenciennes Laces from ls, a yard up. 


BR. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, 





WIDE PUSHER SHAWL LACES, 


8st BLACK PUSHER LACES, $1,25 to $1,50 a yard, 
7-4 and 6-4 Black Pusher Laces, $1,25 to $1,50. 


These goods cost three times the money to import, and are much under value. 
R. H. MACY. 





BASQUE AND SLEEVE NETS, CLOSING. 


LOSING 400 PIECES SLEEVE NETS FROM Is. A YARD UP. 
Closing 500 pieces figured nets for basques. 
Capes, &c., at very low prices. 
1,000 pairs fine lace sleeves from 4s. to 10s. 


R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, 





CLOSING OUT ALL OUR VEILS. 
Rr: THREAD VEILS CLOSING FROM $5 to $20, MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
Closing real thread bordered Veils, from $2 to $5. 
losing real Pusher Veils, frim 7s. to $2,50. 
1,000 Grenadine Veils, closing at 7s. ° 
1,000 Tissue Veils, closing at 3s., 4s., and 5s. 
100 pieces all colours. Grenadines, Tissues, and Bareges, closing at very low prices. 


R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue. 





GREAT REDUCTION ON CRAPE AND MOURNING GUODS, 
£00 English Crape Collars, e’osing at 2s. 
500 Engiish Crape Collars, closing at 3s, 
300 English Crape Collars, closing at 4s. 
300 Engiish Crape Sets, closing at 6s. 7s. 8s. 12s. 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue, 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE LINEN HANDKERCHIEF 
DEPARTMENT. 


2,000 dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, closing at 12s, per dozen, worth $2 50. 
1,000 dozen Ladies’ H. Stitched Linen Cambric, Handkerchieis, closing at 1s, 6d., 2s., 3s. 


1 00 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered and H. Stitched Linen Cambric, (French, $s. 4s. 5s. each. 
500 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered and H. Stitched Linen Cambric, (French,) 6s., 7s., 88., éach, 
60 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered and H. Stitched Linen Cambric, (French,) 12s., 20s., $3, $4, 
to $10 each, full 80 per cent. lower than their cost of importation. 

60 dozen broad hem Shear Linen Handkerchiefs, closing at 4s., 6s., 8s., each. 

100 dozen hem stitched Mourning Linen Handkerchiefs, closing from 3s. to 10s. each. 
25 dozen Misses’ hem stitched Linen Handkerchiefs, closing at 128. a dozen. 

600 dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs, closing at Is., ls. . . 2s., 3s., 4s. each, ’ 
100 dozen Gents’ Linen hem-stitched Handkerchiefs, closing at 3s.. 4s., 5s., 6s., 8s. each. 
100 dozen Gents’ coloured bordered hem stitched Linen handkerchiefs closing from $s., t 


. he 
bar dozen Gents’ coloured border, from 1s. 6d., to 4s. 


R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue. 
N. B.—LADIES, THIS GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE WILL CONTINUE THROUGH 
R. H. MACY, Nos. 204 and 206 6th Avenue, 


S$ TEA M* 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, 








the following week. 





‘AND HAVRE. 


ae VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
b 


tween New York, Southampton and Havre. 


From New York for 
and Haore 

















VAN BILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, June 16...-.+++++++0+ 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ....+ Saturday, June 30 oe 
VAN BILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre.... 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen....... - 
AN RBILT, Capt. P. BE, Lefevre....5: 
INOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen........... urday 











‘hese ships have water-tight compartments.—Price of passage either way the same. 
. oa First Gabi $120 and $100 | Second Cabin.......... : 
e iran urope to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
. TORRA ent, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
A. N. CHRYSTI 


ayre. 
B. G. HN WRIGHT & CO.,13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris * 
or Londen. 


OAKFORD & ©O., 67 Gracecharch St., 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 


irom 





. on 
at 1034 o'clock, A.M. J 





OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Maiis for EUROPE via Southampton and Havre, 
U. 8. Steamer VAW 


per 
Will close at ‘ |, the 7th day of J 
Naw YORK, this Rergrday, there y of July, 





Es 


ar 
































e550 PPNANCTALL 0 INSURANCE. HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTs. 
$500,000 BIGHT CENT. OFFICE OF THE oc 
LAND GRANT Renveann BONDS SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, smwromr. oat = 
a inc go lt Sa INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. uM KERNER & 


—- 


cuter: eae sine ema 





Cae Teed 
vwdathe Division of the great trust line which, within mouths, 5 =e 
Seminal Reene with Orleans, and. 
With the lines rans ransing Wort oad y completed, place New York within 
per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem! - 
* will be red ble on Ist N 1 ee 
‘SARS eddisoasl covertty for Srombi. eo Nee York pending the completion of the 
are aged al trust deed, 7 acres of land, together with town 
‘Gots andi aaa % at present valued at 


prospectu-es, copies of charter, trust deeds, land graats, and every information, 
cules . ©. CONGREVE & SOW, No. 6 Pine 


ry Bok & ‘MORRISON. 
Oe ree William Surcet, Merchant's Exchange. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET, 
WANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
Capital 


eeeereesceeseeseceseeeseseresessecesess per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
may be made and ory dag and will be entitled to interest for the 
wise ty or _ 2 een of Hi Estates, Females unaccustomed to the 
‘éransaction of business, as well a as Religious A. Institutions, will find this Com- 
dep: sitory for money. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, parm, D. LORD, 








H. ARNOLD. OHARLES E. BIL H . PEA 
L PHELPS, WILLIAM Took ea, WILLIAM H. MACY, 
J. CISCO. WILSON G. HUNT. GEORGK T. ADEM, 
ANTRI, 8. MILLER, CALEB 0. HALTED, ISAAC TOWNSEN 
SUYDAM, JACOB HARSEN. ILLIAM 8. HERRIMAN, 
OM AR 8 THOMAS TI AST. CORNING, Albany. 
HERD KNAPP, WIN D. MORGAN, JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 





EC. BRONSON, CLINTON GILBERT, 
" Senge * JOHN JACOB a8TOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 
REMITTANCES 


<NION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OM PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


R. H. WALWORTH, Saratog: 








ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


: he SUMS TO SUIT = AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale b: 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
WEW YORK, 








Wssuc Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
‘ the World. 
' BILLS ON LONDON ASD PA‘tIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
JOHN MUNROE &@& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO.6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





and Cities of -_ 
m HO! . PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
RITAIN, ELGIU: SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
SRRA bn BPAIn. * SPALY, SWEDEN. 
on 
BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPLE, OAIBRO 
STE wpaia JER ac., 40. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B age 5 norms | PATABLS IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 


bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
Seerheeetobeen America sod Aosta 








F. H GRAIN, bo 29 William Street, New York. 
DUBCAR. & CO, 


BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND Tad STREETS, NEW YORE 
Ctroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
bes H LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR snaverae, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
* ree of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
jap correspondents. 


J.RAEB. New York. 
Ores '? FOR iS CALS, OF Le Py oN Nay UNION pane >a Lospos. AND ON THE 


Canada, 
OREDITS teeed, Bi and Notes, and of beaka, penebie in Canada pur- 
ehased or 











WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS 

82 Broadway N.Y 
OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is 


. EXCHANGE Co, 


Ae ag ty Ry ee ye of each month. 
Bzshenge on California, Oregon, and 


the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
"NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
D ge COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 








D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 





R RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





i W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
J 


CATARACT WASHINC MACHINE. 
ixhibition and Salesroom removed to No. 404 Broadway. 
EAST GIDE NEXT ABOVE BROOME STREET. 
HE ONLY WASHING MACHINS THAT STANDS THE TEST OF USE.—WASHING 
done without rubbing and without wear on the clothing. Housekeepers are invited to 
and try for themselves. 


PRIOES, $12, $14, AND 916. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
'B.B.—Wholesale orders received at our office, 54 BEEKMAN STREET. 


a oe TACKLE. 
FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the W 


Dttioh Wie sind setae suse ame 
THOMAS H. BATE,’ W bare pena ernie = 
Fish- 
Steere 


DELLUC’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 











A mmacous TONIC qoaatal, debilitated by Fevers BEST Panevan BARK. 
and is of iodapenerote ane Gy persons going in Fy ngenstan 4 
signature of the sole manufacturers, —polienaiiae 
ame se DELLUC 4200.,-am mer ~ i 
= = OF lo 


_— e 


FRENCH, DISPENSINGICHEMISTS, 
— SE am 6357Broad wayi3jdoors below Bleecker St, * 


wm | HS iaaed pure'and prepared trem 


New Yorx, Ocrossr 28, 1859. 
Ez roulaerse Ladd iy capa OF THE AIRS OF THIS COMPAN 
Tite See eee Tis iin heaiee of he ner ke Ince 
sy on the 4th October, 1858........... «-0+0+ $250,280 20 
Premiums recei daring they Oe oers, aon 
“Marine Risks................. 3 ra csstabedecccdescnsce ~. $048,304 18 





AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
H and the Pyblic that the great success which d their last season, af 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have induced them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house has been renovated, the piaseas 
relaid, and various internal improvements made. Paetaliy mph ty ana 
age bas (at great cost) been introduced, and the grounds beautifully orn. 
mented with trees, shrubs, flowers, 4c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, in every respect, asa first-class house (as a branch of the Claren. 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and fea: 











fident that the season of 160 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
rienced. 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTBA, so deservedly popu- 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, has been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House, 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19th, 
instead of the 28th June, 


A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 











$1,974,230 72 


PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L I. 
inst’ wai: a Open Monday, 18th June. 
ITs cous 
Tike. PUR ARYL IC. ODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 
unications three times rb day (apnapt Sundays) by Steamboats. Gooi Stabling for 
may be engaged at the Madison Square H: of ranch. 
we wa Weeks, the former owner of the to will gine prignl = Wt TA to the 


wants of the guests. 
JOHN L. MOORE, Proprietor. 1 


Hore. 





Se Boned of Proctens have Rls day directed ah a, Divitens of istorest to let Bevember 


CENT. on the o 


ee he Comtered of CEE EES of the Company, payable on 


pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist Jan next. 
that the whole remaining Scrip of the year 1852 ond hat af © ae yaar 

1853 be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to 

da pine marty leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION OF 














After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
______—-— WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
bea nag 

MOSES H. GRIN. LOUIS + ALEX. M. LAramnce, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. WEILSON, JOHN A, ISELIN 
OLIVER SLATE, ° JOHN WHITE HEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. MAN, E\.IAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILI H HENRY A. a. r. GEORGE G. BOBLOK, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS. H. M HALL U. A. 
SAMUEL L. MITCHIL' EPH FOU LKE, Ja. rorat PYN 
erie Ton G. FOSTER, ACOB R. NEV HARLES i STaeSkER, 





EPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUE LM. 
P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. NA IvIa, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


‘HU YLER R LIVINGSTON . 














UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOCTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

a UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY yg odes AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
y Fire, on a See. anor gel ‘urniture, 4c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Laenes ndjusten tn Nowe ork, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 


law of the State. 
New York Trustees. 
CALEB O. HALSTED. President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Eocsert Bersox, + Roserr Haypocs, J. Dz Persrer Ocpzx, 
Ww. A. Kune, Joszru Stvakt, 
A, | og] D. Spracus, 
Gro. B. MonEwoop. 
Bexsamin A. Mumrorp, 


58 Wall Street, New York. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


STUY VESANT FIRE 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








CAPITAL... .cccscccescecsisencceee coceececesesecen $200,000, 
sicitienieinienen mediation 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture. 
s chandise, Factories, "ships Tk S —o 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 


Paeperiox R. Lez, 


Atrrep Moors. 
Samust Wizets, 


Bensauin W. Frorp, 


ALonzo A. ALVORD, A. Stewart BLack, 
Apax W. Joun R. Paxton, D. Hennessey, 
Corwativs L. b Grorer L. Simson Apeanams, M.D. 
youn a, Devas Sieve etna deere 5 Face 
oun u, RY SHIELDS, 
Huner J. Bowen ANDRE FROMENT, Yauns Homme. = Me 


Joszra H. Gopwix, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLE Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. mane 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE oompencisns Fos THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 


HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS uuine 
stock in the Company, the advantage of the stock plan of ent, with 
sharing Pi of tbe bus ness without Booms liable to assessment. Then tri. 
cuntel Gvidens = pa ie Som has resulted in a bonus or addition to the policy of 
aiae DIVIDENDS AB aBe PaID IN The L LiFeri ue OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
pay remiums. 
Premiums may be annually, etemaiy or quarterly, when the icy is for lif 
—s ee pp $40, or over, freee #0 to % Sat 4 4 4 
ve notes 
aghgrnons insured my visit Burope in frst class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 
year. 
Policies will be granted le at death, or on attaining an: ecified age, by which 
eugene Seas eaciofs Saringe bank and Life Tnaarance combined. nt » 
Cungen y ni persons of advanced age to realize a 
gran ag very large 


income from 
N. D. MORGAN, President. 








0. Y. WEMP 
ABRAM ep bots wl TLD. Medical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIUK, Attorneys and Counsel. 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital.................. cocedevcccesccccocvccecsesed 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, ae eee eens as Hepes of pee: | SS 


al , buildings, ships in cargoes, on terms as low 
al Pieat with the secosity of insurers and the insured. —_ 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Jossra B. VaARNUM, Manrm Barzs, Jr., Grisgrrt 8. 

LzonarD Dupuey B. LER, Joun C. ——— 
Paep’x H. Wotcort, Cuar.es L. Voss, LorgaIn Freeman 

Wiis K. Sraone, Warren Deiano, Jr., Epwarp ane 

Moss TaYLor, y V. . Watson E. Cass, 

James O. SHELDON, Joszrn B. Vannum, Jr., Caries E. APPLEBY 
Dante. Parise, Jas. Lon. Granam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gusravus A. Conover, Bowss R. Mclivams, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. , : 


BIXBY’'S HOTEL 
pes Ms 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EL IS KEPT ON THE ay mete = PLAN. ROOMS ARE FURNISHED 
the best Guests are 
3 LF, charged for Rvoms only, leaving them at liberty of 
MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 





JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROOMS, AT 
Dy arties of Geatlemen and Ladies, in a style not excelled in this —_ i 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Proprietor, 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STREE&T.—THIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL IS 
now open for the reception of permanent and transieat guests, and will be cond! 
exclusively on the European plan. Tae want of a Business Hotel in this part of the city has 
induced the proprietor to establish the prices on the following liberal scale: Single Rooms, 
50 cents; Parlour, $i per no Singie Rooms for Gentiem=: “at the week, $2 50 and $3, in- 
Fg was. Connected with the house, immediately adjoining the Parlour isa Restaurant 

lies and Senigmen,, wi where all the deticacies of the season will be served 


at 
that will suit all. ith h knowledge of my positi = 
wants of my guests, I hope 5 acon ve a liberal share sot om as “ie GOODWIN. 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
CATTLE PLAGUE. 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
'SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL, 
That administered to disinfected Cattle is a sure Preventative, 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 
BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 
Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 20 POWDERS.............. 
PACKAGES OF 50 POWDEBS........ 

















ADDRESS, 
J. M. PEARSON & CO, 

54 GREAT JONES ST., New York, 

Dr. J. H. RAE’S 

ELECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIES, 
FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITS, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES. 
DR. J. H. RAEB'S 
Down Town Consulting Office, 


54 GREAT JONES 8T. 
UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 22d STREET. 


GUANO. 


WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF eo per DEAEERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for 


FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN Ape ges “al 





and or we claim to be Jom semen any Gratie < 4 fertilizer ever impo! or manufactur- 

ed in country. This G are “ps M. H. WEBB, 0 of Now to York, from Jarvis! 

& Bakers’ Is in the ** “SuUTHE CIFIC OCEAN,” is sold Sen uine and pure as 
Ithas satisfactorily tested by man. of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 

eed by the most eolneat and popular Agricul “aitural Ghemiste and found to contain (as will 

seen by our circulars) a large per cen’ 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to prod pmotiote e 
dant crops, besides substantially enri: an ching the soil. It cant iy en 


be freely danger 
of burning the seed or plant by coming in contact with 1 e-plaut io grow in beallhy’ con- 
tilizers ; 3 retaining 0 great degree of sctarure 1s ennese Ts bore For 


as 
will be prom: attended to) or p: inlets con! 
os tests pty sm ly to — 


ie B. pre nto 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall St., New York City. 


GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Military Goods, Guns, Pistols, d&c., 


At ULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE AGENTS IN 
th- United Svates for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 











ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN POWDER. 


HE BEST ALTERATIVE IN THE WORLD—For coolli the 
— sick headache, bilious affection, sickness of the stomach, and all my ts inci- 
and Summer diate relief after 


dent to the 
too freely. economica: waters as a cooling drink. 
have it for he it is so pleasant they will driok it like lemonade. One bottle is 
al to three, if ts medictual properties. 10 oe Galy 6 cena per A = 
na der. use po other. y cents per ‘or sale 
all druggists. Man Eecory, . No. 193 Spring Street. of 


ACHE — CURED IN ONE MINUTE!!—For twen ive 
cents by the CLovs c pre TooTn acne Drops. Acti 





A 





en SR go ears tres art Sesineak ve 
J.C. ae SONS, 32 Park Row, New York. 


CASRFPRSATES Re rs Soon eee 


x . eee 
Cod Liver Oll, war 
511 and 756 Broadway. 











© 
uring the teeth or leasantly affecting the or 
Dalton Once "rth acolo arin ike eth 9 unp Only try it, and complain no 

more 


For saie vy A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 
druggists generally. 


OLLOW AY’S PALL — Lise Puctenges 1-2 the » AA, 4 
regularity of the excresions, of 

fen ae Ria ee St tonpevity sui teal, Sod tealihs are 

bold at Maiden Lane,’ New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; 








the manufactories, 
and by all 4 st Beenie, a 
> veome } YOUNG & —— PROPRIETORS, 


OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 





